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Kate Bezar started this magazine, 
Joel Salatin is a farmer. 
Richard Skelton is a composer. 

Catherine Baba is a stylist. 
Michael Isaachsen is a collector. 
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“We tell ourselves stories in order to live.” 

— Joan Didion 

A few months back, I stumbled across a little furniture shop in a back alley of 
Melbourne’s northern suburbs. If was called Grandfather’s Axe, a beautiful name 
that resonated for reasons I couldn’t fully fathom. The owner gave me the story. 
So, you got the axe from your father, he said, who got it from his father. The handle 
has changed countless times. So has the head. Everything has changed, but it’s 
still your grandfather’s axe. It’ll never be anything else. 

The magazine you’re holding in your hands marks the beginning of a new 
chapter for Dumbo Feather. Everything has changed, and nothing has changed. 
The words “Pass it On” were right there on the cover for 26 issues prior to this 
one. Between the last time you saw us and now, Dumbo has found a new city, a 
new publisher, a new editorial team, new writers, gorgeous new art direction from 
the folks of Chase & Galley, and, in the form of yours truly, a new editor. 

A couple of months back I found myself sitting on a log in the Australian 
bush. Chickens were clucking at my feet while working dogs pretended not to 
be interested in eating them. Sat on the other end of the log was a sermonising 
American farmer. Rolling on the ground next to him was a photographer, his 
jacket covered in pig shit. The farmer, pens protruding from his shirt pocket, was 
wildly gesticulating, talking in italics, telling me that if people were to listen to him, 
society as we know it would collapse. 

Dumbo Feather is a magazine about people like that. The photographer on 
the ground and the farmer on the log and the people out there on the farm that 
day, who came to learn from a man who proudly calls himself a lunatic. People 
who want to be told a different story than the one they hear every day. We scour 
the globe for stories of people who inspire us, excite us, or just slow us down for 
a moment, so that we might breathe. Dumbo people don’t need to be famous, 
they just need to be people worth knowing. In the pages that follow, we get to 
know a rag-tag bunch of beautiful souls—that farmer, a stylist, a composer, 
and a collector—and let them tell their stories. We’re also thrilled, after years 
of prodding by readers, to bring you the story of Kate Bezar, this magazine’s 
remarkable founding editor and publisher. 

Through small stories and big ones, we bring you the story of a changing 
world, in the words of the people changing it, as told to a gang of writers and 
photographers who don’t mind getting a little muddy along the way. 

The first of our quarterly Dispatch columns comes from Christopher Currie, 
who writes on the idea of getting back ‘to normal’ after the tragic Brisbane floods. 
We asked Ruby Murray to choose anybody in history to write about for our new 
historical profile section, and couldn’t have possibly hoped for something so 
beautiful as her tribute to Shirley Temple. We’ve also introduced some shorter 
profiles, in response to your feedback, uncovering some marvellous enterprises 
that travel the same path we do. 

On the back, you’ll find another friend of ours, the Portland artist Harrell 
Fletcher, who we set the challenge of finding a way to pass Dumbo back to you, 
our readers. As much as it belongs to us, Dumbo Feather belongs to you. I want 
to hear what you think. Call me, email me, tweet me, raise up banners outside our 
office, I don’t mind. I just hope that you find in these pages the same feeling that I 
found on that log, of a sometimes beautiful, always crazy world, full of people who 
don’t accept it as it is. And that you find a way to pass that feeling on. 
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It’s a strange thing, that phrase getting back to normal. It’s 
the Brisbane river broke its banks, after storm water drains backed up and 
overflowed, after water left a devastating scar through the inner city, all the 
way to the south and the west. Three weeks since the Bremer River broke and 
filled Ipswich nearly completely. Since an ‘inland tsunami’ exploded through 
Toowoomba’s CBD, sending a tragic and unstoppable wall of water down the 
Range into the unprepared towns of the Lockyer Valley. Nearly two months since 
floods began to completely cut off country towns and communities in southeast 
Queensland, turning December into a tense and worry-filled wait. And would we 
know it now? Yes and no. 

A friend tells me a story of flying into Brisbane from Sydney in the early 
days of February, overhearing a teenage boy behind her peering through his 
cabin window. 

“Wasn’t there supposed to be floods?” 

His older brother answers, “There was, but they cleaned it up.” 

“Oh,” he says, “where’s the fun in that?” 

For those intent on seeing images of destruction, hopelessness and shattered 
lives, today’s Brisbane is not the place to visit. The overwhelming generosity, hard 
work and community spirit shown by volunteers and flood victims alike has been 
well-documented, the Herculean effort to resuscitate a decapitated city repeated 
often enough, and indeed the transformation has been nothing short of miraculous, 
but the real story starts now, as the city of Brisbane gets back to normal. 

The strangest thing about this disaster that effectively shut down a whole 
city was the fact that it actually didn’t. There were parts of Brisbane completely 
unaffected by the flooding, even houses on the same street that survived where 
other houses went under. To me, someone who is still without a home due to 
water damage, the flood is a completely different thing than it is to a number 
of my friends, whose experiences range from having their house completely 
obliterated to being without power for a night to drinking wine and eating cheese 
and watching it play out over multi-channel TV narratives. 

I suppose at some time or another, we’ve all struggled to find meaning over 
why and how it happened. First estimates seemed to suggest that the river level 
would rise higher than that reached in the infamous 1974 floods. The ’74 floods 
were, to me at least, a nominal event, existing only in Brisbane capital letter 
legends, like Electric Trams, like Life Under Bjelke-Petersen. The famous floods, 
this slice of history occurring well-before I was born, were something I was fully 
aware of but in fact knew very little about, my knowledge confined to plaques on 
the sides of buildings saying The Water Came to Here, faded photographs hidden 
in corners of suburban Council Libraries. 













There has beeri the inevitable hand-w^in^ii^ after the fact about whether i 

we knew, from the firsTof Anna Bligh’s rallying and unifying two-hourly press 
conferences, that everything that could be done was being done. We felt j / 

informed enough to worry, frightened enough to act quickly. Still, the wate^Cme 
up faster than anyone expected, and, despite not thinking the water would peek 
until Wednesday afternoon, we left our house in Yeronga (a southern suburb 
7km from the CBD) by 5:00am Wednesday morning, a'lake having materialised 
overnight at the bottom of our street. We relied on the kindness offriends, family 
and acquaintances, who gave us somewhere to sleep. We mapvelled at the 
organisation of the main evacuee centre at the RNA Shov^grounds (usifally home 
to The Ekka, our other great Brisbane institution) as weltfms smaller centres, 
based in schools and church halls, hubs ofogpimunity spirit offering food, 
counselling and support for the displacdpr 

We returned to our house, like sg many others, with the feint—and frankly 
ignorant—hope that we had been spared. This was not to-be. By the weekend, 
our street, and so many others Iike it, fe§em bled a dump site as we ripped the 
sodden innards from our houses and flats, tossed our ruined possessions onto p 
the footpath. Strangers appeared at our side to help clean, to rip up carpets (pie 
of my personal cathartic highlights), to offer sandwiches and bottles of water. 
Teams of volunteers hocked rubbish into the*seemingly endless line of trucks 
that teemed through Brisbane streets. Anqfin this way,'every day thjPfgs seemed 
a little better. Every day, streets rPopen^Lpublic transport fettp^ed, and people 
began to return to versions of ordig^ry life. 

But nothing, really, is b^ck fcmormal. I have been extremely lucky. I have 
somewhere to stay for as long as 1 need. I have a house to go back to. I have a 
secure and understanding workplace. B#t So many people don’t. The lesson I 
have learned is to never assume th^someone gets over something like thjs., % 
The repercussions will keep echoing, even after the last of the mud has Seen 
scrubbed away, even after hqdses and businesses have beqp rebuilt, even after 
the 2011 floods are nothing^fiore than a tarnished n^ark on a plaque, a series of 
photographs stuck up in the quiet corner ofaliferai^. 
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Chocolate Factory 


Scott Fry’s chocolate factory may not quite live up to the decades 
of Gene Wilder-induced nightmares that led me here, but the 
extravagant flavourings of Loving Earth’s cacao creations had me 
from the first bite. I might not have known which universe ‘activated 
almond and purple corn raw chocolate’ had landed from, or how 
one might activate an almond 1 , but I needed to know more about 
the mad genius behind the delicious, odd, slightly fudgey chocolate 
I was threatening to buy by the kilo. 

Ordinarily, when somebody offers me a handful of dried kale 
and tells me it’s going to be delicious, I’ll run as fast as somebody 
who hasn’t spent their life eating superfoods possibly can. But 
here I am, a convert and fanboy, in Campbellfield, an industrial 
outpost on the far side of Melbourne’s ring road. There’ll be an IKEA 
going up here next year. Loving Earth brings the produce of small 
groups of indigenous growers, from Chiapas to the Kimberleys, to 
a growing commercial market, not just in health food stores, but 
also in independent bottle shops and supermarkets. From these 
back streets, Scott and his cohorts have been building a quietly 
revolutionary little food business. •. 

PP—How did you end up in the cacao game? 

SF—Well, I lived in Mexico for a few years. Before that I was in India 
where I got involved with a community development organisation 
and started to implement some agricultural projects. I was working 
with indigenous cooperatives, helping them commercialise their 
commodities, in particular coffee. 

One of the guys I worked with in Mexico had a little cacao 
farm. This particular part of Mexico was where the Olmecs, the 
civilisation that gave birth to the Mayan civilisation, were the first 
to actually cultivate and domesticate cacao. There’s an amazing 
history of heirloom varieties of cacao in this area that had been 
pretty much wiped out by government introducing hybridised, 
highly commercial, high-yielding varieties, so they were working on 
a little project to rescue this one particular heirloom variety that 
was quite famous. 

—Did you come back here with the idea to commercialise it? 

—Sort of. I ran out of money in Mexico, and we got pregnant. I’d 
been living overseas for 11 years, so I came back and didn’t have 
any money. I had to face reality and get a job and earn some 
money. The idea was always to do something, but you know what 
it’s like when you develop a vision and project it out there, and then 
you lose your way a little bit. It’s easy to get disillusioned, especially 
when you have to go work on the treadmill. 

I was still very much in contact with people in Mexico. I saw a bit 
of an opportunity with different things happening in the market, so 
I built a website myself, I got a shipment of cacao, vanilla and agave 


syrup and a few other things in, just small amounts, and sold it over 
the internet. It snowballed from there. 

—And now you get to work in a chocolate factory. 

—Yeah! Chocolate is a pretty deep subject, it’s like wine. There’s 
an alchemy. There are people who spend their lives working with 
it, constantly discovering new things. In Chiapas and also in the 
Amazon, they have these traditional systems of agriculture or 
permaculture that have been going for thousands of years, and the 
cacao takes on the flavours of the forest. We don’t roast it, we’ve cut 
that out of the equation, but you’ve got fermentation and then you’ve 
got the alchemy of the cacao and the sweetener—that’s essentially 
what chocolate is, the conversion from cocoa or cacao to chocolate. 
And there are different sweeteners that you use, and we use that 
liquid sweetener, the agave syrup, which is why it’s so different. 

—Would you say that your company is an activist company? 

—We don’t do any marketing. We don’t go out looking for 
exposure at all. My philosophy is that if there’s a need, we’ll provide 
something. If it’s not taken up, it’s obviously not needed, so why 
bash people over the head with it? 

We’ve got some interesting projects. One project that’s very 
close to my heart is commercialising gubinge (bush plum) with 
an indigenous group up in the Kimberleys. We’re doing it on a not- 
for-profit basis, and they approached us, which was great. We’ve 
developed a really strong connection with Bruno Dabb, who’s an 
elder—I don’t know whether he’d call himself that—of the Nyul Nyul 
group, based just south of Beagle Bay. Fle’s doing amazing stuff up 
there in terms of bringing back the traditional way of taking care 
of the land, and harvesting the gubinge, and so we’ve been able 
to actually finance and help them set up infrastructure, and most 
importantly process it into a product that can go out on the shelf. 

—I love the idea you’re talking about of this connection to a 
history, a deeper thing, and the ways that can manifest, as a 
process, in something so simple as a mind-blowing piece of 
chocolate. 

—Cacao, some would say, was a fundamental basis of the whole 
Mayan civilisation, and it plays a big role in our modern society 
as well—it’s the most desired flavour on the planet, but it has a 
mystical element as well. It’s the same with some of the other 
products as well, the gubbinge, the vanilla, purple corn from Peru 
that is an iconic heirloom variety of maize. These foods are big 
spirits in these cultures, and that’s because they’re powerful. 



To meet Loving Earth’s growers or to check out their products, 
head to lovingearth.net. 


11nstead of roasting, you soak the almonds for 12 hours to deactivate the enzymes, then dehydrate them for a day to get them crunchy. 
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Rebecca Scott and Neal Bermas share the same job, but they’ve 
never met. Once, what they do would have been called charity, 
but both prefer the term “social enterprise”, a model in which 
businesses seek to improve lives by making money instead of 
giving it away. In different corners of the planet, both have looked to 
the food industry to help homeless youths off the streets and into 
careers, through programs designed to instil world-class culinary 
skills. Most importantly, perhaps, both Scott and Bermas are 
blessed with the curious gene that drives some to help, where most 
would look away. 

For the most part, New Yorker Bermas speaks quietly, at the 
sort of volume reserved for people who truly know what they’re 
talking about. Where some men would have mid-life crises and buy 
a convertible, Bermas instead found himself in Vietnam, setting up 
Streets International, a Hoi An restaurant that trains street kids to 
produce high-end fare. Two years on, Streets is a great success, 
with more than 150 applicants competing for 15 to 20 places in its 
training program. 


vegetables. The idea seemed to be that ‘you’re a kid from a really 
horrible background, so if you could just do this, that’s probably 
enough’. That always bothered me because, for one thing, those 
jobs don’t take you very far out of poverty, anywhere in the world. 

Why couldn’t you take these kids with the most difficult, most 
dire backgrounds, but still train them to international standards? 


—How do you identify students that you can help? 

—We’re talking about people who, at 18 years old, have already 
been so beaten down by life that there’s not much left. They’ve 
probably been abused, or have never had enough nutrition. I have 
to at least see that there’s some little twinkle in the eye, something 
that gives me the confidence we’ll be able to hook into a little 
glimmer of hope that still exists inside them. 


MB—How exactly does a New York academic end up running a 
hospitality school for street kids in Hoi An? 

NB—A touch of insanity helps, for a start. I came to Vietnam for 
the first time, as a tourist, over 10 years ago. The very first night I 
landed in Saigon, I went for a walk, and came across a small group 
of street kids, little girls and boys. It’s not like we don’t have poverty 
in the US, but I’d never really been up close with street kids. Here 
were these kids—eight or ten years old, with these beautifully 
dark eyes, begging for money to buy milk. There was something 
compelling, almost romantic about it. 

That first night didn’t haunt me, but it certainly brought me to 
the place where I wanted to do Streets. 


—Do you find it hard to recognise that there are street kids 
that you can’t help? 

—It’s the only job of the entire thing that I’d like to give to somebody 
else. It’s a very painful, difficult experience. During the course of the 
interviews, we all leave the room from time to time with tears in our 
eyes. We know, if these kids don’t get into Streets, there’s nothing 
else for them to do. That’s not a seat anyone wants to sit in, to 
make those kind of judgement calls. 


—Certainly, the poverty of places like Vietnam can be 
confronting. I think a weird thing happens when you’re 
travelling which is, really, you’re expected to desensitise 
yourself. In a strange way, it seems caring marks you as being 
naive. It seems to me that you’ve resisted that. 

—Somebody wrote that the only travel worth doing is the travel that 
changes you. I’ve always felt that’s really important. If part of the 
local scene is poor and uncomfortable, then one shouldn’t shy away 
from that, one should experience that, even if it’s difficult, or painful. 


—I can see how that would wear at you. You’ve also spent the 
last couple of years moving between New York and Vietnam. I 
can imagine it would put a strain on, say, family relationships. 

—Oh, sure. My father, who lives in the States, still says, “well, why 
can’t you do it here?” 


—It’s an interesting question. Given the homeless problems in 
the States, why go all the way to Vietnam? 

—I grew up at the tail end of what they call here the American 
War. That war somehow registered with me. It wasn’t part of 
history, it was part of my life. So when I came here, I felt I had some 
commitment to do something good. But, really, why do you fall in 
love with one woman or man and not another? We live in a world of 
McDonalds and Barnes and Nobles, where most major cities start to 
look the same. In Vietnam, I found authenticity. It pulled at my heart. 


—So what happened between meeting these street kids and 
returning to set up Streets? 

—Well, it’s not like I invented the idea of a street kid restaurant. I 
visited others all over the world, but I was always a little disturbed 
that they were merely teaching street kids to do the more menial, 
entry-level jobs. You know, they could wash dishes or peel 






To many, Rebecca Scott might seem a strange sort of capitalist. 
Rather than chasing success in the financial sector, she’s spent 
much of the last decade working with the most vulnerable in 
communities at home and abroad. Yet, when we talk about 
STREAT—a training program that sees homeless youth front 
mobile cafes on busy Melbourne pavements—she talks 
passionately about social enterprise unlocking the power in the 
customer’s dollar. There’s no reason to wait for the government to 
do something, she says. When your dollar is your vote, the simple 
act of buying a meal can be a blow for social change. 

MB—I find it interesting, this idea that your cafes are based 
on Melbourne streets, run by people who, potentially, live 
on the streets. Was it important to you to have that sense of 
proximity? 

RS—I’m really interested in the politics of street space. We don’t 
have a strong street food culture here, but streets are often far 
more accessible and inclusive of everyone in the community. 
There’s the not the same kind of expectations or mindset as when 
you’re sitting in a high-end restaurant. The other thing for me was 
thinking about what happens when you don’t have walls. I often go 
down to the cart, and I can see the power of that direct interaction 
between customers and our young people. Everyone is equal. 

—I suppose there is something incongruous about taking kids 
off the street and putting them straight into a posh restaurant. 

—I think what you’re doing there is you’re putting these young 
people through a big jump, going from very precarious living 
arrangements into these fine dining environments. Most social 
enterprise projects we see are high end, but our trainees are getting 
experience, without the added pressure of having to serve up a $50 
meal. We’ve had young people move on into high-end restaurants, 
but I doubt they could have jumped that span, struggling with the 
issues they have, without STREAT being a bridge. 

—In looking at other social enterprise projects, what did you 
feel they were doing right or wrong? 

—One thing I saw was that, virtually no one has reached the 
financial sustainability they’re striving for, which is understandable. 
The local cafe you’re competing with doesn’t have to employ 
psychologists, youth workers and social workers to deal with its 
staff. In one sense, that makes us highly unprofitable, because 


we’re working in such a low margin industry and we’re bringing in all 
these extra costs. The reality is that our trainees have come from 
the most disadvantaged situations. What we offer is six months 
of customised case management, working with someone to 
overcome their issues. 

—Despite that, there must be trainees that you can’t help. 

—The hardest thing for us is when you have a young person 
spiralling out of control, when they’re a danger to themselves or to 
others in the program. That’s distressing for everyone, but we have 
to have lines you can’t cross. You know for some of them, they’ve 
reached the end of the line. The things they’re doing are the direct 
result of the trauma and the disadvantage that brought them to us, 
but there are times when we have to say, we can’t have you here. 
When you have to tell a 16 year old they’re being dismissed and 
you know there’s absolutely nowhere else for them to go, that’s the 
hardest thing. 

—When you’re dealing with that level of disadvantage, when 
your students are sometimes suddenly left homeless again, 
how do you avoid taking on too much responsibility? 

—If we have a trainee who will be homeless tonight, the reality is, 
if we ring up a welfare agency and try to get them a bed, they’ve 
got more chance of not getting one. We know how broken the 
system is. I find it really tricky to know that, when we all go home at 
night, we have an office with great facilities sitting empty and we 
potentially have a young person homeless. That throws up a whole 
range of moral challenges to me that I’ll probably never get over. 

You can’t meet every need of our trainees. It’s always the 
weakest link in the chain that keeps you up at night. I love the idea 
that, in a few years time, we might have a whole network of social 
enterprises to plug the cracks in the system. But the reality is, right 
now, there are some very big holes. 

—You’ve talked about how hard it is to realise you can’t always 
help. What fuels that urge to try help in the first place? 

—I think it’s two things. One is creativity, thinking how we can find 
ways to solve apparently intractable social problems. The other, 
equal part is anger. I’m really, really angry about the fact that we’re 
letting so many young people down. I’m fuelled by saying it’s got to 
stop and, until all of us roll up our sleeves, it won’t stop. 
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JESSICA FRIEDMANN KATE BEZAR: 

It was really lovely to meet you in person the other day. Yeah, it was good. 

Although, for some reason, I Funny, that. No, I am particularly short—challenged in the height 

thought that you would be taller. department! I was just at the supermarket before; I had to ask a guy 

to get some yoghurt down from the top shelf for me. I was mortified. 


But you got the yoghurt? I got the yoghurt. He was very nice and gentlemanly about it. 


Good. So... I was having a think about our last chat, and I 
realised that, although we talked a bit about the seven years 
you spent making Dumbo —and I’ll come back to them a bit 
later—we were really talking shop about the magazine, and 
not about what those years were like for you. 


Yeah, right. I mean, they’ve absolutely 
flown. They were quite different. In the 
early years, it was very much around 
that wonderful creative energy and 
giving birth to an idea, Having just a 
blank slate was such a joy and privilege 

to work with. That is quite a different energy to then, a couple of years down the 
track, saying, “Okay, people love this, but it’s definitely not a successful business 
yet.” If it’s going to survive, it’s got to become that. Then it became about trying 
to make it work financially, which was never the side of things that I was all that 
enamoured of. I struggled with that, and still do to this day, to be honest. 


When you think of Dumbo Feather, do you I do actually think of it as a body of work, I think be- 

look back and see what you’ve done as 26 cause the issues—they’re not seasonal, there isn’t one 

individual publications, or as a body of work? about summer fashion, and one about winter fashion. 

They really are very similar in lots of ways. I look at 
them on my bookshelf, and it really does feel like that’s the seven years, rather 
than 26 quarters. That said, each issue definitely has its own rhythm and I was 
always very particular about getting the mix of people in each issue just right. 

At the end of the seven years you have the Dumbo Well, for a long time, there wasn’t room for 

bookshelf, but what does that bookshelf represent in anything else in my life. It represents a lot of 

terms of what else was going on in your life at the time? growth for me as an individual. I went from 

someone floundering along doing what I 
thought everyone else wanted me to do with my life, to someone with an idea, to 
someone who had made that happen, and then it wasn’t just happening, it was 
living and reaching adolescence and growing. In the latter years, there’s a level 
of maturity to the mag because of a new a level of maturity in me, as I found the 
man I wanted to be with for the rest of my life. There’s all of that, reading between 
the lines, perhaps in some of the subfeature articles particularly. If you look at 
it closely, you start to see that shift and that change. At some point the tides had 
changed as well. Not only was I interviewing people, but people were asking to 
interview me. I got to speak at some wonderful events and people wanted to hear 
what I had to say, which was extraordinary to me. It was never really meant to be 
about me at all. 

Flipping through some back issues, it seems that everyone Someone said to me once, “Kate, you don’t 
you’ve profiled has this extraordinary, sometimes single- really profile people with children”. And I 

minded devotion just to one thing. That takes energy. hadn’t really ever thought about it. But it 

is true, and a lot of the people I’ve profiled 
have been fairly dysfunctional, in the sense that they really have this completely 
single-minded devotion to what they do. And it takes precedence above all else, in¬ 
cluding a life beyond that which they are passionate about. That’s not necessarily 






an extraordinarily healthy thing. I think it’s wonderful in some regards—I was like 
that for years, too. When I started Dumbo Feather, I was single, I just threw myself 
into it completely. I worked ridiculous hours, it was the first thing I did while I was 
eating cereal in the morning, it was the last thing I did before I turned my light 
of at night. And it needed that, it needed someone to be that devoted and single- 
minded to it. In retrospect it was extraordinarily like having a child, actually. 


And then you did have a child. That decision—to have I did four issues with a baby, and I think 

your first child, and still work full-time at Dumbo Feather — it was like having twins—typing with one 

strikes me as extraordinary, in that many, many women hand, breastfeeding with the other. It’s not 
feel as though they have to make a choice. all that kosher. I knew that I didn’t ever 

want to compromise being a mother, but I 
thought I might have been able to make it work, still doing Dumbo Feather as well. 
That was what I had hoped, but you never know until you actually become a mum 
how all-consuming it is. Particularly if you’re a full-time mum and aren’t getting 
external help. The magazine was always a more than full-time job anyway. So it 
was only really when I was in the thick of it—Lockie had gone through this phase 
where he was only sleeping 35-minute stretches during the day—that I started to 
think “Oh my God, I just can’t do this”. Up until he was about five or six months old. 
I’d been doing okay, and then it just suddenly got really hard as he became more 
intense and less of a baby and more of a little boy. Ironically, now he sleeps heaps. 

My plan was always just to keep going, and see how I went, and I had managed 
to structure things so that I was doing far less than ever before. After two or three 
issues, I started kind of tearing my hair out. It’s just not fun, trying to do two things 
you love, and doing them really badly. I felt like I was being a really average moth¬ 
er—worse than average—and an average editor, and a far worse than average wife, 
let alone housekeeper. I think most people like to feel like they’re doing what they 
do well, and I just felt like I wasn’t. 


You start beating yourself up, and you have all those voices 
in your head all the time going, “This is shit, you’re shit, 
you’re producing shit”, [laughs] “Your baby’s gonna be one 
of those little attention-deprived kids who then becomes an 

attention-seeking child”. 


all those things go through your head. It’s not a very fun place to be. My whole 
philosophy is that I want to love what I do. I wasn’t loving it anymore, hence some 
changes needed to be made. 


One of those changes was moving back to 
New Zealand. I have to say, listening to you 
speak, I keep getting distracted by the birds 
in the background. 


It’s a pretty divine spot, actually. We’re on a big island 
just off the coast of Auckland. I say that and people 
think it’s like Robinson Crusoe, but we have a Wool- 
worths and we have a fire station. 


The marks of civilisation: a Woolworth’s and a fire station. But we have no traffic lights, and we have 

no McDonald’s. 


So it’s a bit of a change of pace? It’s a total change of pace. And, you know, I walk everywhere, and 

the little library’s just down the road, the bowling club is my lo¬ 
cal cafe. The beach is just a hop, skip and a jump away. We’re not on a big piece of 
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In late 2010, fntiepfhdent qpwl&nd analy§i#webei fflN&lmatilda 
found itself a ^ubjefct rather thamsource o ^edg^^ n ft ado^t^T 
a radical new |ilhor^othingfundraisingj 3 ?rt^ii/fuqh ink and'an^f 
has been devited ti debates on how to make online publishing 
pay. Rather t|jan sel^ig subscriptions or advertisi 
for a crowd-randing campaign to source donations. Thei^s^; ^ ^ 
nothing new in that general i^iTURalitresand community 
stations do it all die time. But the New Matilda carh^igmffiiiad^ 
by fundbreak.coli.au, gave a mundane fundraiser the aihsf^N* * 
fuck-it-let’s-play Spin of the roulette wheel. Editor Marni Cordell 
and Associate Editor Catriona Menzies-Pike costed bare-bones 
2011 operations at $175,000. According to the rules of Fundbreak, 
if they made the target they kept the money. If they fell even a 
dollar short, they got nothing. A surge on the campaign’s last day 
got them to $160,000. With time running out, an unknown source 
pffefed an interest-free loan to make up the shortfall. They made it, 
but only just. 

As a piece of strategy the campaign was masterful. Yes, 
we’re worth $175;000, it said, and we’ll throw it all away before'we 
take a dollar less. In its suggestion of both self-vtforth and nihilism 
the format’s drama attracted significant media coverage, and 
introduced gambling’s psychological dimension to a philanthropic 
field usually associated with self-interest, worthiness or guilt. 

I made a donation and found myself checking their progress. I 
' became invested, but I didn’t want them to give my money backjl 
even emailed friends and suggested they might tike to donate, and I 
never, ever spam people about fundfaising campaigns. 

The internet is particularly well-suited to specialisation and 
atomisation and in the future, crowdTunding could be used to 
i bankroll specific investigations dr prefects: Give $5 to help a 
^ journalist travel to Palestine, $10,towards having your local MP 
^ investigated, of make a contribution to support your favourite 
* writer’s drinking habit. It wouldalso be a democratic, open-source 
f way of doing something about common gripes against media 
organisations. Want more arts pages in The Age? Wish there were 
f more stories about a particular issue? Make a targeted micro- 
donation and make it happen. Another possibility is for journalists 
' themselves up as crowd-funded freelancersrpaid directly 


irarcl 


In the Gale of A/e w Matilda, their cSm^aign tapped into a 
widesprAd belief in the need for alternatives to packer or 
JVlurdocff nodia. Internationally, the most,spectacular example 
i>f this dij :ributed public investment ip a worth^^abept is the 
yet-to-bc -realised social networking platform Diaspora* [sic]. 

In April 2 >10, four computer scientes|y dents from New York 
Universit ’s Courant Institute of Mathematical Sciences launched 
a crowd- unding bid to raise US$10,000. Their concept was 
to create an open-source, privacy-friendly, non-commercial 
alternative to Facebook. Users would own their own data, and no 
one company or host would control the network. Their callout 
acted as a lightning rod for the massive collective anger directed 
against Facebook’s apocalyptic privacy record. In a short space 
of time the four students shot past $10,000 to raise more than 
$200,000. Diaspora* went from a school project to one of the 
hottest tech start-ups in 2010, with even Facebook co-founder 
Mark Zuckerberg later pitching in an unspecified sum. Apparently, 
and somewhat condescendingly, they reminded him of himself. 

Crowd-funding works largely due to the magic of scale. Large 
corporations like banks have traditionally made their money by 
creaming off a small amount from a huge number of transactions. 
The net offers this kind of scale—-a small amount of money 
multiplied by a huge number of people—to individuals and small 
organisations. It won’t be easy for Diaspora* to get itself 500 
million users, but thanks to crowd-funding and the momentum 
of social media, they get to have a crack. They tap people who 
will potentially benefit, but also people who simply want to 
support an idea. The mechanism has allowed to New Matilda 
to continue publishing in 2011, and it will be interesting to see if 
other publications follow suit. If others do take the fundraising-as- 
gambling route, the stakes may get higher to keep pulling a crowd. 
Next year’s campaign? We need half a million, or we torch the 
company offices. 




land, but we have a decent-sized section that Lockie will be able to run wild in. 

We also have free-range chooks, but I don’t think those are what you can hear on 
the phone—you can just hear the native birds. In moving back to New Zealand, 
moving out here and having a baby, my life now bears absolutely no resemblance 
to what it did a year ago! So much of my world has changed that it’s actually hard 
to differentiate whether it’s living on an island as opposed to living in inner-city 
Sydney, or having a baby as opposed to just being a newly-married couple, as op¬ 
posed to being a single woman. It’s hard to know which changes are due to what. I 
was very ready to have a child, in the sense that I felt like I’d kind of achieved some 
great things with the time that I’d had so far. 

Dumbo Feather was a job, as much as it never really felt like a job or work. 

And I mean, I wouldn’t say I felt as I’d made my mark on 
the world or anything, but I’d done stuff that I was proud 
of, and I was ready to just be a little less self-indulgent, and 
actually give myself over to something else, that wasn’t so 

self-indulgent. 

You know, Dumbo Feather was very self-indulgent: I basically conjured up my 
dream job, and made it happen. And it was extraordinary. And I think the biggest 
thing about becoming a mum, I feel that for the first time in my life, it is so not 
about me. I’m about tenth down the list of priorities [laughs], and it is so refreshing 
just to have your head free of the ‘me’ stuff. There’s something actually really liber¬ 
ating about just letting all that go and just giving yourself over to something else, 
a little being that is just completely divine. Well, no, he’s not completely divine— 
that’s definitely an overstatement—he’s scrumptious but he has his moments. The 
degree to which you have to surrender is quite extraordinary. For someone who 
likes to be pretty in control of her life, and what she does, and how she operates, 
there’s something extraordinarily liberating about saying “you know what, I have 
very little control over my life anymore”. It’s kinda nice. 


Out of all that, if anything does strike me as odd, it’s 
that you describe your work as an editor as self- 
indulgent. From an outsider’s perspective, it seems 
that you were so much the fulcrum upon which other 
people’s stories turned, the conduit for others... 


Absolutely, I used to describe my role as a 
‘curator’ more than anything. I just got to call 
up anybody I thought would be fascinating, 
and I got to play with words and images, and 
work with wonderful designers and writers, 
and talk to photographers, and it was, as I said, 
my dream job. That’s not to say that there weren’t a lot of hard yards, and a lot of 
hours doing shit stuff that completely balanced out the other stuff, but it’s the 
hard stuff that makes the good stuff feel even better. So I wouldn’t have had that 
any other way, either. 

I did miss those initial stages. I don’t know if the world’s split into just two 
categories, but there are definitely two categories of people; there are those who 
love coming up with an idea from scratch and getting it started, and then there 
are those who are really great at taking that and really making it work. I think I 
fall into the former category, but that doesn’t mean I didn’t love my seven years at 
Dumbo Feather’s helm. I met some extraordinary people and made some wonder¬ 
ful friends, particularly in the early days. I interviewed a lot of people who were 
in a similar age bracket to me, and had similar values, and we became really great 
mates—people like Abi Crompton, from Third Drawer Down, Jodie Fried from 
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Bholu, Rachael Bending from Slingflings, Matt from Zaishu—just really, really 
super people who I admired and was able to bounce off of for those next four or 
five years after I met them. They too were young entrepreneurs who were trying to 
take a beautiful idea and make it work. Those kinds of friendships were invaluable. 
They were a wonderful part of it. 


When you talk about those aspects of community 
building—I think that’s the best way to put it—was that 
something that was a deliberate strategy when you 
started Dumbo, or something that sprang up organically? 


In terms of my own community, that wasn’t 
deliberate at all—that was just this wonder¬ 
ful by-product of what I was doing. I didn’t 
set out to make friends with great people, 
that just happened of its own accord, and 
that was one of the most wonderful bits that I never expected. In terms of build¬ 
ing a community of Dumbo Feather readers, that was also something that evolved 
over time as well—I hadn’t realised quite how strongly people would feel about the 
magazine, and how strongly its values would resonate with them, and therefore 
how much they’d want to meet other people who read it, because in turn, the same 
values would resonate with them too, I guess. 


I was curious because in the last few years we’ve 
become inundated with the language of social 
networking, and it seems like Dumbo really did inspire its 
own network before any of this technology was available. 


I would have killed for blogging software 
seven years ago, or a Facebook page. It would 
have changed my world! It would have done 
all the things that I desperately wanted to do 
but had no money to spend on IT, to create a 
website that did that. I so felt the need for those social networking tools that we now 
take for granted. We ended up doing stuff physically, rather than online. We’d hold 
evenings for Dumbo Feather and friends and that was a lovely way of connecting 
with people, but it’s extraordinary the extent to which you can do it now. 


A lot of people write to the magazine—we’re getting 
emails already—and often it’s ‘Dear Dumbo', but just as 
frequently it’s ‘Dear Kate’. You really put a lot of yourself 
into the magazine, to the extent that people feel as though 
they can just write to you, as though they’re writing to their 
childhood friend. Did you start the magazine realising that 
you would give so much of yourself? 


No. Oh God, no. In fact, I never even put 
an editor’s picture of myself in the front, 
because I didn’t want it to be about me— 
and I still don’t think it is—but I think that 
people feel, again because they connect 
with the mag, that they connect with the 
person behind it. And I did, by default, end 


up doing a fair bit of writing for it and a lot 
of the interviews. So people heard my voice, and I think obviously connected with 
it. Because they were hearing my words they felt like they knew me—far more than 
they actually, really, do. 


Was that something you became No, not really. I mean, it’s always lovely and it always takes me by 
comfortable with? surprise when people feel that they can tell me tell me the extraor¬ 

dinary things that they sometimes do... somewhat confessionally. 
[Pauses] There’s a type of person —Dumbo Feather speaks to a lot of different 
types of people—but there’s a chunk of people that it speaks to who are extraordi¬ 
narily frustrated with their lives and where they’re at, who would love to be doing 
what they would love to do, or out of the situation that they’re in. So I’d often get 
people writing to me, telling me how stuck they were, and how much they’d love 
to change what they were doing. They felt like Dumbo Feather was a part of that 
process—their friend holding their hand along the way. 
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Lizzie Shupak and Pet^^j^dino are no strangers to throwing 
a party. They plan one nearly every fortnight in the guise of their 
social networking project, Wok+Wine. A big, mes^celebratory 
beast of a thing, Wok+Wine has drawn strangers together in over 
20 countries, enticing them with a wok full of prawns, a communal 
table, and an ever-flowing supply of booze. 

Wok+Wine has spawned a global community, and its success 
has prompted Lizzie and Peter to look at ways people connect 
across oceans. They founded the Global Lifestyle Project, “a global 
experiment in lifestyle design”, to encourage creative types to 
experim^it with the way they experience geographic boundaries, 
a^to Sajole cities around the world into providing support for 
entrepreneurial nomads. 

Closer to home, they are engrossed in planning their first 
Maximum Return summit, a conference that aims to harness the 
power of the kiwi diaspora. 

j“We want to provide a meaningful forum for international 
4€wis to connect with each other,” says Lizzie, “and to 
entrepreneurs currently based in New Zealand; to collaborate, 
inspire, motivate and make a real and measurable difference to 
jflf businesses and initiatives. 

§f “We founded Maximum Return because we see so much 
amazing potential in New Zealand; products, services and even 
values, that deserve to be recognised internationally, and deliver 
serious returns to their creators. We’re also aware of the number of 
Kiwis currently abroad who just care so much about New Zealand, 
speak about it so enthusiastically and seem to wish that they could 


spend more time there, but are convinced that the opportunities 
for them do not yet exist. With Maximum Return, we want to reveal 
those opportunities.” 

Lizzie and Peter both have backgrounds in branding, and 
their concept documents are slick, outlining both the cultural and 
economic benefits of a mass trip home. These are key, and the 
name of their project makes it clear; all the creative bonding in 
the world won't make a difference without a strong local financial 
commitment. They’re clearly hoping that a thousand temporarily- 
returned creative professionals will wield some clout. 

Mostly, though, they’re throwing a party. They’re planning to do 
away with the traditiona^onference model, in which speakers and 
audiences have defined rolS&.and get something going that, while 
less boozy than a Wok+Wine night, incorporates the energy and 
lack of formality that makes that event a hit. 

“We think it’s such a waste,” says Lizzie, “to gather groups of 
amazing people together and then allow them to sit passively for 
however many hours before leaving without any noticeable change. 
If we’re getting these kiodja^f entrepreneurial, ambitious and skilled 
people in a room at theHjk time, then we’re determined to get 
things done! As such, wSSrit peopl^fcoome to Maximum Return 
with questions, challenges and id^^Bd be ready and willing 
to share, listen and collaborate^^Mtoi^*, to produce results for 
everyone’s mutual benefit. \NdtMftmoo\e to leave thinking, ‘Wow, 


Find out the latest on Maximum Return at maximumrefurnnz.com 









Well, when we talk about the dumbo feather, we’re Yeah, absolutely. The thing is that you’ve got 
talking about the thing that you need but don’t really everything you need in yourself, and you just 
need to make that change in your life, yes? need to believe. Often believing is the hardest 

thing. So whatever you need to do to make your¬ 
self believe—whether it’s reading Dumbo Feather, practising meditation, positive 
affirmations—looking up to certain people, or reading other books—whatever it is, 
you’ve gotta hang on to that. 

The dumbo feather is a lovely concept, but we tell people “Dumbo like the elephant, feather like 
the name of the magazine and quite often—they must have birds of a feather”... yeah, it is a bit of a 
asked you to repeat it, because it’s a bit of a mouthful. mouthful. 


One advantage is that it makes you stop Sometimes I’ve regretted the name, because it is quite ob- 
and savour the name. You do have to scure, but I like that. It’s definitely spoken to the kind of per- 

think about the words you are saying. son who doesn’t mind having to think about something, and 

put some inquiry into something. I think the whole maga¬ 
zine’s a bit like that, it’s not just served up on a platter saying “Have a quick flick 
through me”. It’s the opposite, it’s like, “Sit down with a glass of wine and savour 
every mouthful”. And you might have to—I don’t know—break off a few crayfish 
legs and suck the marrow out, but... 


That’s a great and disgusting analogy. While we’re talking 
about the name, it does comes from a Disney film, and 
the thing I always associate with Disney is the very cheesy 
“follow your dreams”-style narrative arc. Even though the 
magazine obviously does inspire people—the emails and 
letters are a testament to that—it can be a bit of a high-wire 
act, finding a balance between stories that are genuinely 
inspiring and those that are “inspirational”. 


It’s a word that’s very overused and 
that’s why I deliberately don’t use it a 
lot, in the preface to the mag or any¬ 
thing like that. I actually think it’s so 
overused, to a point where it’s off- 
putting to people. I never wanted the 
mag to feel too... oh, what’s the word... 

I guess “self-helpish”. That whole genre 


of purple crystals and dream-catchers 

and life quests. You know, the odd dream-catcher’s cool, but that whole very 
esoteric... actually, esoteric’s not the word. I think you know what I mean, there’s 
a whole genre of stuff that’s out there that in its own way is fantastic, but I wanted 
Dumbo Feather to speak to people who weren’t necessarily on a quest or on a path 
consciously. I wanted it to just speak to anyone who loved great stories, and (tea 
cup clank) the inspiration thing would be a by-product. So they would then, in 
reading it, perhaps be inspired to think a bit more deeply about the world and their 
role in it without being too prescriptive about it. 


“Prescriptive” is an excellent word for some of I think that’s why I let people tell their stories in their 
that commodified inspiration that gets around, own words. I wasn’t ever interested in me saying, 

“Right. So the five things you should take away in this 
interview are xy and z” to the reader. I didn’t want to be prescriptive about it be¬ 
cause different things in an interview will resonate with different readers—that’s 
important. I certainly didn’t know any of the answers! When I started I had abso¬ 
lutely no experience. In doing what I did, I found what I wanted to do, but at that 
point I hadn’t found what I wanted to do, or my passion in life. 


So what brought you, then, to No, I didn’t, but when I thought about what kind of magazine 

storytelling? You mentioned you hadn’t I’d wanted to read and therefore create, I really did start with 

had any experience really when you a blank slate. To me, it was really about what I wanted in a 

founded Dumbo Feather. magazine, and I realised, the more I thought about it, that I 
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TenSISBUhn Melbourne riding thq coat tails of a mythical rock 
band from Palmerston North called Corffhsf; It Was supposed to be 
a 10-day holiday. Now it’s been nearly 10 yeafs. I stayed because f 
felt somehow closer to a cultural heat that promised to warm|y y|^A | 
arty little hands. Cool bands, experimental art, dumpster diving. 

Melbourne was weird and great but it wasn’t long before I caught 
this thing that many Australians also had—to go ‘to the desert’. 

Within a couple of years I found myself completely absorbed 
by the frontier in a remote Indigenous community, in love with 
the desert landscape, speaking a new language, touring a show 
around big-time festivals and theatres, conducting a Pitjantjatjara 
choir. It all felt very important. And l felt righteously closer to the 
Real Australia than most Australians, workingjn a landscape that 
engaged daily with a plethora of intense questions. 

“These days I’m cynical and burnt-out by the work I’ve been 
doing, still living in Alice Springs, in love with someone who wants * Jj 

to be here, and I wake most nights thinking about art school in 


New Zealanders who move to Australia raise the IQ of both 
countries. That!s. what scar-faced NZ Prime Minister Robert 
Muldoon said in the early ’86s. He was an arrogant, pugilistic son- 
of-a-tSitcfi wfio called a snap efeotion Whip famously drunk- He Ipst, 
but remained unrepentant. He wasn't the* kind of man to cfy Over a 
few kiwis moving to Australia. 

Leaders since Piggy Muldoon have had neither the personality 
nor the luxury of being so bitchy. The tradition of the temporary 
OE (‘overseas experience’) has expanded into a complex long¬ 
term migration and Aotearoa now has one of the largest overseas 
populations in the world. There are 4.3 million people in the 
country, and around three quarters of a million elsewhere, including 
a massive 25% of all kiwis with tertiary qualifications. Australia is 
economically stronger, culturally similar and a short plane-ride 
away. It’s the obvious choice for migration. There are more than 
half a million of us here, and governments since Muldoon have 
viewed this as a huge loss of human capital. 

Back in 2005, Helen Clarke’s government launched a 
campaign to entice expats home. It was pure nostalgia. Think 
golden weather, beach umbrellas and kids jumping off rope 
swings into crystal waters. The images had pulliftg power, but the 
schmaltzy promises of reliving your childhood didn’ffBtack up. 

More recently, incoming Prime Minister John Key made his <wo * j 
awkward, patronizing plea to those in Australia. In the main itfvJH 
a bald economic argument — we need your skills and your capital 
to beat the GFC — hiding behind a series of cultural cliches: “There 
are tremendous lifestyle options, it’s a great place to raise a family 
and we’re a very proud little country. Come and join us.” As you 
might expect, the push And ptill of migration is more complex than 
‘our economy’s flicked, butlt’s a great place to breed/ 

Just before Christmas, I got a postcard in the mail. The front 
showed New Zealand’^iconic red Pohutakawa flowers and on 
the back, a handwritten note began with ‘Let’s ilhove home!’ The. 
postcard was from Betb^Sometimes, author of postcard book 
From Sometimes, Love Beth, a NZ-born, Alice Springs-based 
writer, artist and community cultural development worker. She’d 
sent it to me as a test first step in a campaign plan to reconnect 
creative and artistic New Zealanders with their homeland. 


New Zealand. Kincj,of tragic. But I have thought about initiating a 
‘Let’s Go Horae’Campaign amongst the 5Q0 thousand or so New 
Zealanders who cycloned their way to OZ. Imagine if all the inspired 
qnes*arrived home pn,one squealing, steaming, visidnary hokey*4 
pfeke^ cruise sh|) wita their fat Aussie dollars and set to work Jjj. 
depnanc|ng better^lt|funding and un-draining their super brains 
s bacl into that already compelling terrain!” . 

It’s unlikely NZ will ever contain all of the world’s New J 

Zealanders: with near on a million extra people home, there’cLbe a * 
civil War. All the extroverts, self-promo® tefclld tall-pqjlpie| who 
are the first to leave would have the stra|MsIdj|. stoical types 
reaching &>r their rifles. Nor is it likely tl#%§JI>PiPto leave will have 
to turn out the lights. While oil remains cheap and the real effects 
of climate change hang somewhere out in thejet-hazy future,' 

New Zealand will be a global country, with its bor&rspit) idng§| 
geographically defined, and a population t|at holds travel ahd v 
living overseas central to its identity. Some kiwisl/vitl neter return 
and have little to do with their country of birth. Most, however, 
maintain networks, travel back and forth, share skills and act as 1 I; 
conduits and ambassadors. The kiwis who live overseas aren’t lost; 
they’re taking over the rest of the world, one suburb at a time. 










wanted to read something that felt like it had similar values to myself, and when I 
thought about what those values were, one of the key ones was authenticity. To me, 
the idea of people telling their own stories verbatim was extraordinarily authentic. 

I felt that in a world where so much of what we read is 
packaged up and regurgitated , into bite-sized , delectable, 
easily-digestible pieces that look fabulous and sound 
fabulous, that reading long, wonderful, rambling interviews 
and ‘hearing 9 a person’s own words would be, actually, an 
extraordinarily powerful thing 

Oh Jessica, he’s just waking up... 

Well, put him on the phone! [Laughs] It might’ve just been a little cough... we’re alright. So that was 

where the key format came from—just five in-depth interviews per issue . 
I’ve always believed that storytelling is an extraordinarily powerful way of commu¬ 
nicating with people, and almost a lost art. Historically, the telling of stories is how 
we’ve passed on knowledge. I think perhaps the television is today’s fireside, we sit 
in front of that and we hear stories now, instead of around the hearth, but I wanted 
something outside of that medium. Hang on. I’ll be back in five. Sorry... 

That’s fine. Okay, before you went into publishing, I was a really frustrated management consultant, 
you were a management consultant, and I have The best way of describing it is like a business doc- 

to confess, I’m not really sure what that is. tor. So the company I worked for would be hired by 

businesses to fix a problem, and so we’d go in and 
do a project for three or six months, or whatever, and help them solve something, 
whether it was trying to figure out which of their thousand products made them 
money, which were costing them money, things like that. 

Did you feel as though that gave you some Yeah, it did. I was used to going into all sorts of different 
confidence going into a publishing venture? businesses in different industries, and very quickly work¬ 
ing out what made that business tick, whether that was 
a bank or an airline or an insurance company or whatever. I guess intrinsically, I 
knew that no business was rocket science. I knew that I could figure out what maga¬ 
zine publishing was all about. So it never worried me that I had no experience in it 
whatsoever. Most businesses are the same when it gets down to the nuts and bolts. 


Still, publishing is a notoriously difficult business to 
break into, and seven years is a longtime in independent 
publishing. I think it’s like dog years—it probably equals 
forty-nine mainstream publishing years—but when you 
factor in that two of those years were in the recession, 
well, it’s a pretty tremendous accomplishment. 


Well, as I said before, it was always just a 
matter of from one issue to the next. That’s 
not to say it was ever on its last legs, but I 
put out the first issue, and I was like, you 
know what. I’m just gonna see if people like 
it, and if they do. I’ll do another one. And 


within days of the first issue hitting news¬ 
stands, I was getting extraordinary emails from people. I think I got 100 emails, 
and I worked out that if one in a hundred people who’d bought the mag had 
emailed me, that meant that I had completely sold out of the print run. But I later 
realised that about one in ten people had emailed me. I was hearing what I hoped 
I would hear, which was people saying to me, “Thank you for creating a magazine 
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that I want to read. You know, I’d given up reading magazines but I saw this thing, 
this odd little thing at the newsagent, and picked it up for some reason, and it 
speaks to me.” So then I did a second issue, and then a third, and a fourth. 

I think from the very beginning. Dumbo Feather has survived on subscriptions 
rather than advertising sales. I’ve always liked surviving on readers wanting to pay 
for magazines and not on anything else, because to me, that means that it’s valued 
by the people that matter most. 

It also means that the readership Yeah, Dumbo Feather has an extraordinarily intelligent, savvy, 
is tremendously loyal. thoughtful, soulful readership, who are thinkers, and doers. More 

than anything. Dumbo opened doors for me. A group of readers in 
Tasmania got together and decided that they were tired of me having events just in 
Sydney and Melbourne and they wanted to have me in Tasmania, so they pitched 
in for my flight, took me down there, and we had the most wonderful dinner party. 
They each cooked a dish with a local food, and I made some wonderful friends out 
of it. I will never forget that weekend—it was absolutely magic. 

It sounds gorgeous. Okay, I’m going to let you get back Yeah, it definitely has. And as much as any- 
to your little boy. But I just wanted to ask how the de- thing coloured my approach to the world, 

Dumbofication process is going. I imagine it must have everything potentially became relevant to 

coloured the way you saw the world for the last little while. Dumbo Feather, so you can imagine any 

dinner party I went to, where there were 

people I’d never met before, everyone was a potential subject, or might know a po¬ 
tential subject, for the magazine. Or a topic of conversation was a potential subfea¬ 
ture story, or something that triggered my thinking. A new bakery I might go to— 
again, it’d be “this is fabulous, I want to know who’s behind this, they’re a genius!” 

I think it’ll take me a while to get out of that habit, and I don’t know if I necessarily 
want to, but it just won’t be as intense. I’ll never stop being fascinated by people, 
their stories, what they choose to do with their lives and how they want to live. 

At the moment I’m just loving doing what I’m doing, and there’s enough Dumbo 
Feather stuff that I still need to be involved in that actually takes up a fair chunk of 
my time. All of one of Lockie’s two daily sleeps. And then the rest of the time, 

I'm keeping house, I’m weeding, feeding chooks, going to the 
beach with my little boy. And I’m just loving being in that 
space, and not havingfeeling like I have this to-do list that’s 

on steroids, 

and that I never, ever seem to be able to get a handle on. I’m very wary of go¬ 
ing back to that place, where I just constantly felt like I couldn’t get done what I 
needed to get done in a day. It was just the most horrible feeling, it was perpetual, 
just this weight on my shoulders that wasn’t much fun. 

I’m sure at some point further down the track I’ll want to do more, or need to do 
more, and who knows what that’ll be. But I’d like it to be something local. There’s 
a wonderful community here that I’d like to be more involved in. It’s a very special 
place that has an extraordinary community and extraordinary values, and there’s 
quite a strong movement here to keep it the way it is. I’d potentially like to get 
involved in that. There are also a lot of people on this island with some fabulous 
stories, so who knows, I might have to end up finding a forum for telling them at 
some point. 
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The heavens are threatening to open over Woodend. Hundreds of farmers 
have made the pilgrimage to Taranaki Farm to sit in a tin-shed lecture 
theatre and receive the dangerous ideas of a self-described lunatic. That 
lunatic, armed only with the pens in his shirt pocket, is Joel Salatin, an 
unassuming radical and possibly the world’s most famous farmer. 

Like many of the people on this farm, I first came across Joel in The 
Omnivore’s Dilemma, Michael Pollan’s mega-bestseller about the 
realities of modern food production. Pollan paints Salatin as a maverick 
agricultural auteur whose methods push way beyond organic. Out here 
in the shadow of Mount Macedon, not far from Hanging Rock, hes a long 
way from his Virginia home, where he has labored for 30 years on the 
farm he inherited from his parents. 

If you want to buy food from Polyface Farms, you’ll have to make your 
own way to the Shenandoah Valley. Joel doesn’t deliver anywhere, not 
even to markets. Buying clubs have sprung up in the areas around to 
make it practical for his devotees to buy his meats, raised in stubbornly 
old-fashioned ways that have somehow, along the way, become radical. 

This is his last day at Taranaki. After this interview we will wander 
around the vast property, drenched from one of the first big storms of 
the Victorian summer. He will dispense deeply technical advice to the 
devoted few that remain and hang on his every word. 

He will attempt to mend a buzzing electric fence with a handy twig, 
shooing away the curious pigs that come too close to the shorted wire. 

For now, I’m sitting with Joel on a fallen log, as the chickens and farm 
dogs of Taranaki go about their business around us. In the field just over 
the hill, the cows are huddling in the corner of their movable pasture, 
waiting for the storm to break. 



wngmai Miuuis, i l sequesters an me caroon down in the ground because of the root 
structure that prunes off to create balletic symmetry at the soil horizon. 

If we think about biomass as a solar collector, the herbivore is what restarts that 
solar collection panel. Without that, the biomass just gets old, dies, falls over, and 
sends carbon dioxide into the atmosphere. Behind the cows come the eggmobiles, 
and the eggmobiles follow the cows like the birds follow herbivores in nature—the 
egret on the rhino’s nose, the birds that follow the wildebeests in the Serengeti. 

The whole idea is that the birds then sanitise behind the herbivores and scratch 
through the cow patties, eat out the fly larvae, spread the cow pats into the soil 
service, and so there s that dance going on. A lot of people say ‘what drives you?’ I 
say I m excited about getting up every day, because there aren’t very many people 
that can make this many beings happy. The pigs, of course, they’re in pasture and 
we move them every couple of days to a new area. They’ve got a new salad bar to be 
on, a new place to explore and discover, and of course this exercise, fresh air and 
sunshine makes their meat completely different to normal, factory-raised pork. 

These don’t sound like new ideas. They sound I know! That is an amazing thing. It was a confluence 
like the oldest dance in the world. How did of a lot of things. The first is that it’s easier the other 

feeding grass to a cow become a radical idea? way. You don’t have to look at growth patterns, you 

don’t have to look at the weather. You just push the 
button on the grain bin and there you have it. Number two is that, at least in the US, 
there are major subsidies for growing corn. Not for growing grass, not for growing 
peaches or apples, but for growing corn. That creates an artificially low price and a 
competitive advantage over other traditional feed sources that are not subsidised. 

ea P energy has masked the true cost of grain production 
worldwide. In cultures where energy is expensive, they tend 
to he less grain- and perennial herbivore-oriented. 

In cultures that have artificially pushed the price of grain low, the cost of tillage, 
planting, weed control, harvesting, drying, storing, distributing, all of those high 
energy requirements, is kept artificially low, and prejudices the society towards an 
annuals-based production model as opposed to a perennials-based model. 

When you re working with the animals in this I don’t know if it takes a lifetime. We learn things 
dance, how do you learn their steps? Does it take every day and we’re constantly refining our infra- 
a life spent with them to understand their needs? structure. Of course, technology has given us some 

wonderful tools that we didn’t have in grandpa’s day. 
When oeoDle come to the farm thpv qav “nh wmwT C 11 i Irn ...— IT 
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You’re not afraid of technology? Absolutely not. We want to use technology. Microchip energisers 

with electric fence pulses, polyethylene netting that keeps out black 
bears, coyotes and wolves from the chickens, and keeps the chickens in, and 150 
feet of it only weighs 12 pounds. One person can take it up and put it down in 10 
minutes. That’s unprecedented in the history of civilisation. The question that 
we ask is: what allows the animal to fully express its animalness? What allows the 
chicken to fully express her chickenness, the pig its pigness, the tomato its toma- 
toness? What we want do is provide a habitat that allows that full physiological, 
phenotypical expression to reach its ecstasy. Let’s take the herbivore. If we look 
at them in nature, we notice they’re constantly moving, they don’t stay in the 
same place, they’re clumped up in a group for predator protection, and they’re 
mowing. They’re eating forage. They’re not eating grain, they’re not eating dead 
cows, they’re not eating chicken manure, they’re eating forage. So you take those 
things—the moving, mobbing and mowing—as a template and you say, okay, on 
this commercial, domestic production model, how can we most closely approxi¬ 
mate those natural patterns? You can’t completely mimic every single one. In 
nature, obviously birds don’t lay except when they’re hatching babies, so the un¬ 
naturalness of a domesticated chicken, selected over centuries for egg production 
without fertilisation, we can argue that’s unnatural, but that’s the trade-off with 
domestication, civilisation and agriculture. 

You proudly call yourself the lunatic farmer, you have Hahaha, nuts! At the outset, you have to under- 
a book called Everything I Want to Do Is Illegal. What stand that if what we do became normal, again, 
is it that makes what you do so radical, or so... nuts? it would completely invert the power, position, 

prestige and profit of the entire world’s food sys¬ 
tem. That’s pretty revolutionary when you think of it. That’s pretty radical.To be sure, 
there’s a lot of inertia in universities, in corporations, in government programmes, in 
the thinking of the peasants on the landscape, in the industrial model that the world 
embraces right now. Some people, who are my friends, think that there’s this great 
conspiracy, that there’s this industrial food system that’s conspiring. 

I don’t call it a conspiracy, I call it 
a fraternity of ideas. They’ve all drunk the 
Kool-Aid from the same place. 

I think they’re well-intentioned, but I actually do believe that most people in the 
industrial food system think that if I am allowed to continue to survive, I jeopar¬ 
dise the world’s food system. They think that if my pastured chickens, without 
vaccinations and medications, are out in the pasture, consorting with red-wing 
blackbirds and such, they’ll spread my diseases to the science-based confinement 
poultry houses and threaten the planet’s food supply. 


But how does what you do, and your process, 
how does that scale to become the world’s 
food supply? How can it possibly effectively 
replace the industrial scale of agriculture? 


Pretty easily, actually. Let’s stay with the chicken house 
for a minute. Look at the big confinement factory chick¬ 
en house—the corporate people are standing there and 
the farmer is saying “look at the efficiency of this, the 
amount of chickens we’re producing in this one little 
spot, the economies of scale, this is how you feed the world.” What you don’t see, 
what the camera doesn’t see, are the hundreds of acres of grain required to go into 
that house to feed those animals. Then there are the major pollution and waste and 






excrement problems of having all those animals confined in one space. If we take 
all of those animals out, and put them out here on pasture, and give them a much 
better life, allow them to have fresh air, exercise and sunshine, it doesn’t take one 
more ounce of feed to feed them out on pasture as it does on those houses, and 
they spread their own manure. Everything that’s a liability in that system becomes 
a blessing in this system. 

So you find the land for your animals Absolutely. There’s no reason why the animals can’t eat on the 
by freeing up those feed sites? same ground that produced their feed, or on ground that would 

currently be receiving their manure. The point is that there is 
plenty of land for all of the animals that are currently in confinement operations 
to be divested, decentralised, spread out, diversified, on the landscape, and all of 
the confinement factories could be shut down, without requiring one more acre 
of total land. Are you with me? They’re eating the same out here, even if we say 
they’re not picking up any from the pasture, even if we say the pasture doesn’t 
give them anything, they’re not eating any more grain out here than they do in the 
house, the only difference is that here they’re spread out and they’re getting fresh 
air, sunshine, and of course grass. The manure becomes a blessing instead of a 
problem. If I could just move one more step forward, in the US we have 35 million 
acres of lawn. In 1946, almost 50% of all produce in America was grown in back¬ 
yard gardens. That’s not that long ago. We have 35 million acres of lawn, and 36 
million acres housing and feeding recreational horses. And I haven’t even gotten 
to golf courses yet. As you start looking at it on this scale, we have so much vacant 
land it’s unbelievable. 


What do you think about the new ideas coming into urban 
planning and imagination about vertical farming, building 
structures that will move our agriculture upwards rather 
than across, as we need to sustain larger populations? 


You know what? I think most of those struc¬ 
tures are pie-in-the-sky. I think to grow 
things without soil, to grow things without 
wind and air isn’t realistic. In real-life situa¬ 
tions, greenhouses typically have problems 
in three or four years, unless you have really significant cycles. These sci-fi things 
I’ve seen with high-rise greenhouse buildings and hydroponics and all of that— 


we don’t control nature that cutely, and to think that we 
do is arrogance beyond belief. I think the guys that are 
designing those systems have spent too much time playing 

videogames. 


I think that’s one of the reasons why I’m such an advocate of gardening for chil¬ 
dren. When you spend all your life just playing video games, and you have your car 
race, and your car wrecks, you wait 10 seconds and the machine gives you a new 
one. You have your battle and the good guys are fighting the bad guy, and your 
good guy icon gets killed, you wait another 10 seconds, and the machine gives you 
a new one. But that’s not the way life is. You go out and wreck your car, you don’t 
sit by the side of the road for 10 seconds and get a new one. If somebody near to 
you dies, you don’t wait 10 seconds and they resurrect. I think there’s something 
about gardening and raising food for children that creates an awe, a mystery and a 
respect for the death and regenerative cycles of nature, and to the reality and the 
finality and responsibility of life, that young people coming—full of hubris—to 
ecology need to learn. 
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FEATURETTE - CHRISTIAN MONAHl 



' ffMlfyt FEATURE- / SEGlUp PLEASANT DIVERSION #1 


Christian Mfoffaha^s laugfW^fas he repps the rhoment seven 
years ago when he dehided to make some big changes* 

"I was in the battfroomtobe morning getting ready for yvork. 

I went to ffit on some after^vave. I was really into aftershave at 
that time! I found myselffookii^at all the b^Jtles lined up in the 
l^athroomd added them up and realised I hadttfree thousand 
dollars' worth sitting there. That’s when I thoughtto^myselfi This ts 

Christian grew up watching The Good Life, a 70s comedy 
about a couple who brijak from the ratface and begin a self- 
sufficient lifestyle In their backyard.^ rqply loved it,” he explains. “It 
was always in the back of my mind to ^cMbmething like that.” 

Fast-forward 25 years and he’s doingflst that. On thfee M 
acres in Victoria’s spa country, he grows his own organic fruit and 
vegetables, raises chickens and sheep, and even trades eggs for 

» a/ if Ia Iaio r\AinrhhAi i r oo AArt Ap on i rvfo, **»aa <a 1 Uni’fn^n rvinrl/Af 


cakes with his neighbour as pkrt of an informal barters market. 

On finding himself the ‘go-to guy’ while working in a 
Templestowe nursery, Christian decided to start uploading 
YouTube videos on organic gardening and self-sufficiency. “You 


Find out more about Christian’s work at theproducegarden, or join 
his communities on You Tubeftheproducegarden) and Twitter 
(producegarden). 









Let’s look at the question of scale from the side of 
consumption. The last study of nutrition in this country 
that I know of was 15 years ago, and it said that 5% of the 
respondent adults had, at some stage in the last year, not 
had enough money to feed their family a meal. If that’s 
the situation we’re facing at lower income levels, and 
if the food that is affordable is the nutritionally empty 
junk that leads to malnutrition—the quick food, the fast 
food, the food that can be bought for a dollar because of 
subsidies—how do you get your food, and food produced 
with your philosophies of production, into the mouths and 
stomachs of those people who need it the most? 


A couple of responses. First of all, a very 
politically incorrect one. I would guess 
that many, many, many of the people in 
that statistic are drinking soda, alcohol, 
using tobacco, and spending their money 
on foolish things. They don’t need more 
money, they need budgeting, and I know 
this is very politically incorrect to say, but 
the fact is that many of the poor don’t need 
a hand-out, they need discipline. I’m not 
saying that they don’t have problems, but 
what I am suggesting is that the issue is 
not food production, it is food distribu¬ 
tion, it is other things. Half the human-consumable food in the world spoils before 
it ever gets to a plate, because of long-term inventory spoilage, blemishing, sell-by, 
use-by, best-by confusion, and all sorts of other problems. That being said, what 
are the primary impediments to being able to get this food to, if we’re taking a 
broad brush, the impoverished? The largest impediments of course are that the 
food safety laws, the food regulations, I call them the food police, will not allow 
ready access of food entrepreneurism into communities. That even includes a 
commercial kitchen in a residential zone—we can’t have a business here because 
this is where houses are. If Aunt Matilda could make pickles in her sink and sell 
them next door without the intrusion of a bunch of food police, you can bet that 
the price of artisanally produced, high-quality pickles would drop to the floor. In 
fact, our side would spin circles around the industrial side, which enjoys corporate 
welfarism, subsidies and the economic benefit of scale in food police requirement 
and capricious regulations that are not achievable for small-scale producers. I’ve 
met tonnes of people already in New Zealand and Australia on this trip that are 
poised, they are ready, to do home-baked quiche, and pastured poultry, and all 
these things, but it’s illegal. 


A lot of my vegetarian friends have opted out of the industrial 
meat-production-and-consumption system for a lot of the 
reasons we’ve been talking about. When I put forward a 
position that eating meat ethically, and with consideration for 
the wellbeing of the animals, can be a much more effective 
and sustainable way to attack the status quo, the response 
is that the consumption habits of one person don’t mean 
anything to a system so devoid of soul. Do we really get any 
kind of vote with our individual choices in consumption? 


Oh, oh, absolutely. In fact I would sug¬ 
gest that the act of eating is one of the 
most empowering ecological acts you 
can undertake. On our little cooler bags, 
we have written “healing the planet 
one bite at a time”. I’m not saying you 
can never have a Coke or a Snickers bar. 
What I’m suggesting is, at the end of the 
week, when we look back on our food 


choices, which system did we feed? Did 

we feed one that builds soil, or did we feed one that reduces soil? Did we feed one 
that stimulates the hydrologic cycles and puts more water up on the land, or did 
we use one that drains water, drains aquifers and creates desertification? Abused 
animals, unabused animals. Respect workers, not respect workers. You can go on 
down this whole litany of things, there are certainly plenty of them, but which sys¬ 
tem did we patronise? The beauty of this to me is that we don’t have to wait until 
there’s an election, until there’s a bill in parliament, we can register that vote every 
single day, on our own volition, by the kind of food choices we make. 
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The UN predicts the world's population will reach nirWbillion by 
the year 2050, with 70% cfammed into urban areas. Arable land 
is diminishing because of poor farming practices, erCsion and 
climate change, yet a 70% increase in food production will be 
required to meet demand^ . r 

Dr Didksgn Despommfer of Columbia University has a bold 
vision for tfWfuture. Vertical farms.jThese 30?sj:orey glass towers 
would grow different kinds of prodtjceop every level, usifife , 
hydroponic^, According to Desppmmier, 15Q|of these v^rt& 
farms could feed the entire^)opu4ition qj^ Nevy wk City. 

The supposed benefitsiire imp|ssfeiVe. A drastic reduction in 
transport costs and greenhouse gas emissions wi^farms located 
in urban areas. Farmland could be reforested because of increased 
annual yields. No drought or flood losses. No pests. Heavy polluting 
agricultural machinery would become obsolete. Black and grey 
water would be filtered and recycled, sewage could be treated and 
used as fuel, and even the agricultural run-off that destroys marine 
life would be a thing of the past. It all sounds too good to be true. 

Despommier knows how to work the media. He’s written a 
book, The Vertical Farm: Feeding the World in the 21st Century, 
and co-hosts the enticingly-titled podcasts This Week in Virology 
and This Week in Parasitism. Features have run in Time Magazine, 
The New York Times, the BBC and CNN. He’s even appeared on 
The Colbert Report , where Stephen Colbert called his 30-storey 
vertical farms, “pleasantly phallic”. 

The hype surrounding these grand, futuristic designs has seen 
governments and developers from Abu Dh&bi, India, China, France 
and the US express interest. The Illinois Institute of Technology is in 
the process of crafting a detailed plan for Chicago. 


! Despitcthe buzz, there are naysayers. Eminent author and 
environmental activist, George Monbiot, calls It “the craziest of 
my allies’ many mirad^SCiutions”. Ho explains that aside from 
the litany ofiunte^j^fglairJs, there is One primary problem- 
light. Plants Unless they get it from the sun, the 

enormous an^^ftS^Ky needed makes the process untenable. 
Thanet Earlpa h 90 : heef$re glasshouse complex in the 

5 , \JK, requires its owgmijj^power statlons just to provide light during 
venter. If sj^fgle level »jb|fuses need extra lighting, how can J 
plants in4 30-storeyJSfnhouse get entough sunlight? 1 

> MsKAier.^sell a/TcJe& t$at hgs never been tested than one M 


thatKa&Jgrte«to;live“TO expectations. This is the current static 
of large-scate veri ical farming. There is no evidence to show theJ 
the plans^^wypfeifcj(ii| ally viable, let alone sustainable. f 

Out of the 4^oJiP>8though, there are practical people makrig 
a real difference in urban centres. In Milwaukee, Will Allen and/ 
his Growing Power farm have 25 thousand pots hung in five tiers 
producing a thousand trays of sprouts a week. Natural Green I 
Farms in Racine, Wisconsin produce seven thousand lettuce^a 
month using aquaponics in an old plough factory. Meanwhile, 
Singapore, a six-metre rotating vertical farm produces five times 
the output of a normal farm. J 

These initiatives and scores like them around the world shdw 
that there are highly effective urban gardening possibilities out 
there. However, the dream that towering glass monoliths crammed 
with organic vegetables will feed our growing cities remains a long 
way off. 




You inherited Polyface Farms from your Well, Dad and Mom just bought the farm in 1961. You’ve got 
father. How did it oome into the family? to realise the land prices were completely different than they 

are today. At that time, land was still affordable, we hadn’t 
had the dot com revolution to inject all this artificial wealth into the economy 
that then created a glut of demand for residential estate. Anyway, Dad and Mom 
bought the farm in 1961 and worked out to pay for it. Dad was very much a vision¬ 
ary, he got into this grass-based stuff, direct marketing, portable infrastructure. I 
started with chickens when I was 10, sold them to customers in the area, a couple 
of schools, a couple of restaurants, and at the local kerb market, which was the 
precursor of today’s farmers’ market. So I had my roots there, and did it all through 
teenage years, high school, and then came back to the farm full time September 24, 
1982. Basically, Dad and Mom said “here’s the land, see if you can make a business 
on it”. Theresa and I have been working at it ever since. 

Did you think that you were going to end Absolutely. I don’t remember ever wanting to do anything 
up back on the farm running it before that, else. From my earliest memory I wanted to be a farmer, 
that it was what you wanted to be doing? But I was under the illusion, like so many, that in order to 

be there I would have to have an outside source of income. 
I had a gift of speaking and writing so I figured I’d go out and write a bestseller or 
two and then hopefully retire to the farm. Hopefully that would be before I was too 
old to enjoy it. I worked out for a year and a half as a journalist. Theresa and I saved 
up enough money by living in the farmhouse, we made an apartment in there, it 
was probably illegal, but anyway, we did it. By living in that apartment without a 
mortgage, we were able to live very cheaply. We grew all of our own food— 

we always said if we could figure out how to grow toilet 
paper and Kleenex, we could have pulled the plug on 

society. 


We had our own firewood for fuel, we had our own food, we bought clothes at the 
second-hand store, we drove a $50 car. We lived cheaply, on $3500 a year, which 
was unheard of, but we were able to save enough money that I was able to leave the 
newspaper. We figured we could live for one year, and then we’d run through our 
savings, and then I’d go back to work, but the progress we would make by me being 
there full time for a year would maybe shorten the time away from 10 years to five 
years, or 15 years to 10, or whatever. As it turned out, I never went back to work. 

So in that year, it just all clicked? Yeah, well, you know, suddenly I was home for every calf that was 

birthed. Timing is so important in horticulture, and I was there to 
do everything in a timely way. That reduced slippage, it reduced loss. Of course, 
we were able to grow everything that we ate by being there full-time. I went from 
a tank of gas in the car once a week to a tank of gas once every six weeks, because 
we didn’t drive anywhere. I didn’t have to have good clothes anymore, I could wear 
rags. A lot of living expenses are just in living this high-paced lifestyle we have. 

If you don’t have to drive to work, if you don’t have to buy good clothes, and you 
grow all your own food, and you have all your own fuel, and you don’t have any 
housing expense, what do you need? There’s not much more. 

When you’re living that life, does it feel Absolutely. Oh, we absolutely realise that this is an absolutely 
to you like you’re being an activist? revolutionary thing to do in the world. If everybody lived like 
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us, if what we did became normal, it’s hard to believe the large structures of the 
world... for one thing, we don’t even have a TV, so there wouldn’t even be a Hol¬ 
lywood. Imagine a world without celebrity worship. There wouldn’t be fast food— 
imagine a world without Taco Bell, McDonald’s and KFC. This is revolutionary, this 
is huge. But imagine a world where, instead of food being inventoried in warehous¬ 
es a thousand miles away from production for months before being utilised and 
manipulated and agitated and prostituted and adulterated before it’s used, imag¬ 
ine all that food being grown in backyard gardens, and housed in peoples’ pantries 
in their canning jars, or I think you call it, you don’t call it canning, you call it... 

Mason jars? Jug... Jugging! 


You make it all sound so easy. Isn’t farming all about 
debt traps and the struggle and the strife and working 
the land until your fingers bleed? I see you talking about 
farming with such a rare joy. Shouldn’t it be hard? 


Well, sure it’s hard! But so is going up and 
working hard for the man. But it’s a differ¬ 
ent kind of hardness. Like I said, very few 
people get to get up in the morning like me 
and make this many beings happy. Whether 
those are tomato beings or cow beings or chicken beings, to make these many 
things happy, to nurture, massage. I think perhaps I’d like to share a story here. 

One of our apprentices, who came to us at 30-years-old, as sharp as a tack, he was 
a software engineer for Bank of America or one of the big banking institutions in 
New York City. He was a sharp, sharp fellow, who just got fed up with it one day and 
said, man, I gotta go out and breathe some air and see some trees. He went on the 
computer, found us and came and did a one-year apprenticeship. About halfway 
through it, we were building a portable shelter for chickens, we called it the Mil¬ 
lennium Feathernet, and all the interns and apprentices were working on this, 
nailing cutting boards, putting the roof on. It took them about two days and they 
got it done. At the end of the two days, he came in for dinner, he got real quiet, his 
lips started trembling. He was so moved with this. He said, “You know, when I was 
working at my cubicle doing the software thing, I could never touch what I made. I 
made spreadsheets, I made stuff on a computer, I made stuff that went into cyber¬ 
space, and the members of my team, one was in Thailand, one was in Hong Kong, 
one was in London. And we designed virtual spreadsheets and financial papers and 
all this stuff. At the end of the day you push a button and the screen goes blank and 
it goes into cyberspace.” He said, “Today, my team, I could touch them, I could feel 
them. We could hug, we could talk. We bantered, we communed, we hammered, we 
built, we listened to each other, and we built this thing that at the end of the day, I 
could touch, I could feel, it became an extension”. He started to break down, and I 
mean I am too just now talking about it, the strength and the power of doing some¬ 
thing physical and real and visceral that is an extension of my being, and not just 
nebulous and out there for the man somewhere, is powerful, powerful stuff. 


Most people think there ain’t no money infarming. But 

that’s why we farm differently. 


And there are systems of pasture-based portable infrastructure, direct marketed 
carbon-sequestered hydrologic-cycled forgiving systems that are far more enjoy¬ 
able, rewarding and profitable, both ecologically, emotionally and economically, 
than most systems. 
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When you run the kinds of workshops you’re doing at here at 
Taranaki, you must get farmers coming to you that are in a 
different situation. Their land does belong to the companies. 

They’re on razor thin margins, they’re hardly making 
anything, they’re just keeping away from the breadline. They 
want to be doing what you’re doing but debt owns them. 
What do you say to those farmers when they come to you? 

pickle, you can’t get out of it overnight, 
it’s a lot easier to turn a speedboat than 


Those are hard ones. First of all, my 
heart breaks for them. I’m so glad that 
I come from a lineage of parents and 
grandparents who lived a little below 
their means instead of living a little 
above their means. The fact is, there’s no 
easy answer. We haven’t gotten where 
we are overnight, and if you’re in a 
The bigger the operation, the harder it is— 
it is an aircraft carrier. And so 


I wish that I could protect people from the disturbance 
that will be necessary from, as Einstein described it, the 
destruction that’s necessary before construction must 
happen. I wish I could hug every one of them and protect 
them from that. The fact is, I cant. Nobody can. 


And there is no magic bullet. But, there have been enough people, I can tell you 
this for sure. The answer is not continuing to go in the wrong direction. The sooner 
you turn around—and I mean turn around, I don’t mean just slow down in the 
wrong direction—the more realistic it will be. There are lots and lots and lots of al¬ 
ternative practitioners and thinkers who have turned their ship around, and these 
folks need to start seeking counsel from people who have done that, not from gov¬ 
ernment agents, bureaucrats or so-called experts in the industry who are continu¬ 
ing to make money off of extracting rural wealth and centring it in urban centres. 
The teacher is responsible for what he teaches, but the student is also responsible 
for the teacher he chooses to listen to. 


Do you see the results? Do you see them making Absolutely, there are thousands and thousands 
changes after they’ve seen what you do? of people around the world that have made huge 

changes. I get letters from them, emails, I meet 
them in workshops like this, I mean I just had a couple of families say that if it 
wouldn’t have been for me, they wouldn’t be farming. I can’t tell you how grati¬ 
fying that is. It’s better than money, it’s better than anything. The fact is these 
systems work, because they work with nature instead of against nature, they work 
with people instead of against people, they work with your heart and your passion, 
rather than prostituting your heart and passion for somebody else. All this won¬ 
derful energy that’s out here to tap into, it all works in this system, so once they 
make that world-view jump, then it’s just a matter of execution. You’ve just got to 
figure out your weak links in your execution and go. 


The first time I saw this wave coming was when Eric Schlosser put out 
Fast Food Nation, and that blew a lot of people’s minds at the time. Oh yeah, it was major. 


Since them, it seems to have been a growing wave. It’s a tsunami, let me tell you. 


Does it feel like that, when Oh it does, it does, it’s a tsunami. The important thing to realise though is 
you’re in the middle of it? that, as this movement grows, and it’s extremely small, don’t kid yourself. 
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It’s a small tsunami... It’s a growing movement, but we’re still only 2% of the food system. That ain’t 

much, but as it grows and the powers that be recognise the new world that 
we would create, there is a tremendous and a growing backlash. For every action 
there’s an equal and opposite reaction, as we have created this movement, this ac¬ 
tion, there’s an increasingly militant reaction against us. For example, to brand me 
a bioterrorist because my chickens threaten the science-based Tyson chicken fac¬ 
tory, and so these folks can go and sit in their pew and take the sacraments and be 
very righteously pleased with themselves that they are saving the world from the 
calamity that would come if my system became normal. And it’s important for me, 
and for all of us in this movement to appreciate. I don’t think it’s helpful for people 
like me to just brand those folks as conspiracists, not at all. 


There’s a scene in Food Inc., a film which featured your work in some I don’t think the industrial 

depth, in which a person walking around an organic fair points out all food system wants to embrace 

of the organic companies that are owned by Coke, by Nestle, and so what we do, but they’re always 
forth. How does that increasing co-option of the slow and the organic looking to tap into a scheme to 
by the very multinationals you set out to replace make you feel? make some more money, and of 

course it scares me to death. It 
subjects these good clean food systems to the thinking of Wall Street-ification, and 
Wall Street-ification and empire building have no conscience and no morality. The 
only morality is money. Any system that is predicated on that, on only stockholders 
and shares, will have an exploitative agenda. It will never take a long-range view. 


It’s not capitalism, I mean, goodness, plenty of indigenous 
tribes in the world exploited the landscape. This idea that 
they were all pristine ecologists is a joke. The advantage 
was that they didn’t have the tools and the infrastructure to 

destroy it any faster. 


but there were in fact tribes that were very ecologically minded, with a long¬ 
term view, and ones that were exploitative. People are the same. It doesn’t matter 
whether it’s communism, capitalism, socialism, tribalism or oligarchism or what¬ 
ever, royalty, it doesn’t matter. That’s why I don’t make a big deal about political 
systems. What I’m trying to do is get the individual stewards of the land, and indi¬ 
vidual eaters, with the power of one, to make these decisions, and the power of one 
plus one plus one plus one is what changes the world. 
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*43 ). The Wesfern Australian government, which lifted the ban 
dn^GM crop4 has refused to assist Marsh. Meanwhile, Monsanto 
5 ^maintains that the protections against cross-pollination are" 

adequate^iespite the evidence to the contrary. ^ '* 

Salatiidescribes GM crops a^a short-sighted, destructive 
ely-definedand pobrly- and ultimajpfy ineffective wa| to increase yield! and guard 
5 difficult to know Y\o\t0T* against pefcrOvfef the past year |here Ha§ be4nmudb evidence 1 

to back upjgB argume«t:Rogfle"cano{a weeds hS*ye beenfound \ ^ ^ 
on Victori Jjlpadsides. A recent study hasfnkecl QM soy to birth 
defects andcimcer. Super-weeds and secondary pests how ^ 1 

immune to Monsanto pesticides have ravaged GM crops in the 
US. Rocked by these scandals, Monsanto went as far as hiring the m 
notorious BlaelfA/ater security firm to spy on its opposition. 

With all of t|is occurring within the last year, you would think U 


Food is pig business. Oo^y^ul braa^s V*d"smilingiD^|^ritfes sell 
I us the idea that we get bur food fr^M rustic farmsTuH of happy , i 
chickens and sihging cams. We know it’s not the 
many of us do our best|o buy'^icl^^ 

Whether it’s organic, bioc^namib, free bird-friendly, shade- 

grown, cage-laid, GMO orsi 
s regulated agricu Itural term 
make a difference. . 

Tdoel Salatinythe visions 
jtarfns in America’s Shenandoah Valley, says it is i|§ to each 
individual to elicit change from the ground up. He has been labelled 
a fanatic, a lunatic and a revolutionary. Yet, little of y^hat he has to 
say is revolutionary. (f |T 

The farming methods Salatin espouses are 1 combination of 
centuries-old techniques and simple, practical Implementations 
of modern innovations. What sets him apart from the mainstream 
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Shirley Temple 

WORDS: RUBY J MURRAY 



P eople are always telling me that they hate Shirley Temple. I get annoyed, 
and so I try to head them off at the pass. If their complaint is that she’s 
saccharine and stupid, I say things like: she was an American delegate to 
the United Nations during the Cold War. They say: no she wasn’t. And I say: yes, 
she served on the Social, Cultural and Humanitarian Committee. She also ran 
for Congress. She was the United States Ambassador to Ghana during the Ford 
administration, too, and then Ambassador to Czechoslovakia in the early 1990s. 
They say: no she wasn’t. And I say: yes, yes, she was. 
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Then I say: did you know that she was raped by a top studio executive at 
Twentieth Century Fox? And of course they say no, and so I say: yes, it’s true, she 
was. Quite a few of them tried it on her when she took control of her own sign¬ 
ings at 18. Afterwards, one particular executive came into her dressing room 
and told her they should get along, because he was going to be an important 
man at Fox soon. He said: “Sex is like a glass of water: you get thirsty, you drink. 
You want sex, you have it.” Shirley Temple is tough; Shirley Temple started tak¬ 
ing her dogs into the studios with her to sign contracts. 

That Shirley Temple was at the UN, ran for Congress, was tough, and was 
raped are of course no defence to charges of syrupy sweetness, but perspective 
throws people for a moment, and to give myself a little extra time I normally 
add: Shirley Temple’s youngest daughter Lori Temple Black was that death 
metal bassist Lorax in San Francisco in the ’80s and ’90s, did you know that? 
Normally, they do not know that. 

Then I say: what’s amazing about Shirley Temple is that she really loved what 
she was doing. She was totally herself on screen, completely present in each mo¬ 
ment. She never acted. She wasn’t a child actor in the way that kids are today, 
she didn’t perform her childhood; the only acting instruction she ever received 
was from her mother, who just said: sparkle, Shirley, sparkle. Shirley Temple 
just was. 

Even in her very early films, the Baby Burleslcs series, which she filmed in 
1932 when she was four—in one, Shirley is a scarlet woman in a war-time bar, 
doing raunchy dances for the other baby GIs, all of them dressed in ludicrous 
nappies fastened with enormous pins and ordering bottles of milk from the 
baby barman—you can tell she’s made for it. The baby GIs slap Shirley’s bottom 
and fight over her and she smacks them right back and waddles away. Inciden¬ 
tally, they didn’t let the mothers on set during Baby Burleslcs, and to control the 
cast of 24 toddlers they’d lock them in a completely dark, enclosed sound engi¬ 
neering box with a huge block of ice for company when they misbehaved. Shir¬ 
ley says the formula went like this: “Take one small, obstreperous child. Heat it 
under bright Kleig lights until perspiration starts. Remove child directly to the 
chill of the black box. Close door tightly and leave child in box until sufficiently 
cooled and chastened. Remove child, reheat under the glare of Kleig lights, and 
carry on with work.” 

The Baby Burleslcs were the start of a phenomenon, and the end of iced boxes. 
Between 1931 and 1940 she made 44 films. By the time she retired in 1949, at the 
ripe old age of 21, she’d made 57. Along the way, she single-handedly revitalised 
the American film industry, was the subject of multiple kidnapping threats, sang 
with a gun pointed at her head, performed the first interracial dance on film with 
long-time partner and friend Billy Bojangles Robinson—have you seen that stair¬ 
case? Google it—employed two full-time secretaries to deal with her 10 thousand 
weekly fan letters, got married at 17, divorced at 20, remarried at 21, met presi¬ 
dents, politicians and Amelia Earhart, and cost one of my favourite writers, Gra¬ 
ham Greene, his position as film critic at the London magazine Night and Day. 
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Because that’s the other thing people normally say about why they hate 
Shirley Temple. She’s just too precocious. It’s weird. It’s sleazy. Right? Graham 
Greene thought so. 

On October 28 1937, he wrote in a review of Wee Willie Winkie that, “infancy 
is her disguise, her appeal is more secret and adult. Already two years ago she 
was a fancy little piece [...] In Captain January she wore trousers with the ma¬ 
ture suggestiveness of a Dietrich: her neat and well-developed rump twisted in 
the tap-dance: her eyes had a sidelong, searching coquetry. Now in Wee Willie 
Winkie, wearing short kilts, she is a complete totsy. Watch her swaggering stride 
across the Indian barrack-square: hear the gasp of excited expectation from her 
antique audience when the sergeant’s palm is raised: watch the way she mea¬ 
sures a man with agile studio eyes, with dimpled depravity. Adult emotions of 
love and grief glissade across the mask of childhood, a childhood skin deep. It 
is clever, but it cannot last. Her admirers, middle-aged men and clergymen, re¬ 
spond to her dubious coquetry, the sight of her well-shaped and desirable little 
body, packed with enormous vitality, only because the safety curtain of story 
and dialogue drops between their intelligence and their desire.” 

Oh, the adult subterfuge. On your knees, Graham Greene. Shirley Temple 
didn’t care about the review, and didn’t understand why they fired him, or, as 
she puts it, “released him permanently into the ranks of eminent novelists.” 

When Shirley did quit movies at the ripe old age of 21, she was broke. By the 
time she got around to asking her father for her share of the three million or so 
she’d earned as a child, there wasn’t anything left. Of the countless of millions 
her films generated in the American economy, she ended up with $44 thousand. 
She shrugged, moved to a three-room walk-up flat in Washington with her sec¬ 
ond husband, and got on with the next part of her life. She never bitches and 
moans to the press. In fact, to save her father’s pride, she didn’t even reveal what 
had happened until after his death. She’d loved what she was doing, she says. 
Money was never the point. 

Inevitably, around about this point, people ask me why I care so much. They 
say: I mean, fine, but still? Honestly? Shirley Temple? 

And if we get this far, I say: I remember, as a child, watching my aunt’s Shirley 
Temple films on the floor of her apartment in the days after she died of breast 
cancer, hour after hour of them winding across the screen. Little Miss Broad¬ 
way, Susannah of the Mounties, Bright Eyes, The Little Colonel, and feeling my 
aunt’s ghost walking through the apartment behind me, laughing, because Shir¬ 
ley Temple always knew how to keep on going, right through the darkest years 
of the Depression. (She actually had a mastectomy in the 1970s, and was the 
first public figure to speak openly about her experience of breast cancer. I only 
found that out last week, but it made sense to me. In one of her radio pieces she 
just said: "Don’t sit at home and be afraid. Don’t sit at home and be afraid.”) 

I remember knowing that Shirley Temple was real: that she too was caught 
up in the whims and currents of that grown up place, powerless but still strug¬ 
gling along against the undertow on her fat, muscular legs. In the time before 
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double digits, Shirley Temple knew that when the wind blows hard, when the 
adult world is grey and uncertain, sometimes you just have to be optimistic and 
set a course for the sunny shores of peppermint bay. 

The other thing Shirley Temple knows is that you can never escape yourself. 
That every corner you turn: there you’ll be, waiting. That the best you can do 
is look yourself in the eye, forgive, buck and wing. That it’s not enough to sit 
at home and be afraid. When people ask Shirley Temple Black, the grown up 
Shirley, how she feels about the other Shirley, she says: “She is a relative and 
nobody knows her better than I. But what she does is her business, and what I 
do is mine.” 

Anyway, that’s what I say to people when they tell me that they hate Shirley 
Temple. 
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WORDS: CHRIS FLYNN 



here are myriad activities to occupy oneself with in the bounteous city of 



Bangkok. You can ask a tuk-tuk driver to take you to a Buddhist temple 


JL and he will be only too happy to help, providing you don’t mind spend¬ 
ing two and a half hours being fitted for a cheap suit by his brother-in-law’s 
cousin in a conveniently located back-street tailor’s shop only seventeen ki¬ 
lometres in the opposite direction. You can take a stroll through the markets 
around Khe-Sahn road, where you may purchase over-priced fisherman pants 
and burned DVDs that will not work on your player, whilst contracting a lovely 
case of gastro-enteritis from a Pad Thai cooked in an upturned bin lid. The saf¬ 
est way to spend your afternoon is probably to attend a sordid sex show in Pat- 
pong, where the worst that can happen to you is a perfectly reasonable dose of 
syphilis or hepatitis, one of many wondrous and virulent souvenirs you may 
bring back home for your partner. 

Unfortunately I had gotten all those activities out of the way in the first few 
days, leaving me with precious little to fill my time. I was after a more authen¬ 
tic Thai experience, something different from all the other tourists. As I was 
to discover to my cost, the longer one spends in Thailand, the more authentic 
it gets, and by ‘authentic’ I mean ‘nightmarish’. Unlike Leonardo DiCaprio in 
The Beach, I was not destined to unearth a map to a secret island filled with 
glamorous lonely women, presided over by Tilda Swinton in a kaftan. As that 
aimless January wore on, the danger to life and limb increased exponentially. I 
almost lost an eye in Krabi when I walked into a thin metal pole jutting out from 
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a market stall. It struck me on the eyebrow and the entire street stopped what 
they were doing as I doubled over, blood seeping between my fingers. The local 
doctor was also employed as the local cobbler. Had I required my boots to be 
re-soled, I could have taken advantage of an unprecedented two-for-one offer. I 
chose to close the wound myself. 

I almost drowned off Ko Lanta, my poor excuse for a swimming technique 
exposed when I ventured too far out whilst snorkelling. I was saved by a German 
girl whose attractive features later tumbled away like roof tiles in a storm when 
she casually informed me that she and her unpleasant boyfriend were active 
members of the National Democratic Party, a charming bunch of racist, anti- 
Semitic Holocaust deniers. “You’re Nazis,” I stated, horrified. “Well yes, but we 
don’t like that term. Too many unfortunate historical connotations.” Oh, well, 
excuse me Mein Fuhrer, we wouldn’t want that now, would we? 

While South East Asia might seem like an unlikely location to encounter single- 
minded goose-stepping individuals in tight uniforms, I was privy to further hu¬ 
miliation at the hands of insignia-heavy men in Aviator sunglasses upon my 
foolish jaunt to Thailand’s cheery neighbour, Burma. Aung San Suu Kyi may 
have been finally released in late 2010, but eight years ago hers was a name only 
spoken in hushed tones. That I should be present in Burma at all was down to an 
idiotic attempt to save time and money that could well have cost me dearly. 

Tourist visas for Thailand last for 30 days. If you want to renew your stay, 
the simplest thing to do is exit the country, turn right around and come back in 
again. This can be done by travelling south to Malaysia, east to Laos or Cambo¬ 
dia, or north/west to Burma. For many years entry to Burma was restricted, but 
sensing a profitable moneymaking scheme, the powers that be had amended 
the rules slightly. Upon bad advice, I thus proceeded to the miserable coastal 
town of Ranong, where Thailand meets the southernmost tip of Burma. I had 
been told that local fishermen would take tourists across the sound to an off¬ 
shore Burmese outpost, where my passport would be stamped for entry to Bur¬ 
ma, then stamped again to say I had just left Burma after a wonderful, relaxing 
visit lasting, oh, five seconds or so. Which is about all anyone could stand. Then 
I could return triumphant to Thailand and check back into ‘paradise’, where I 
would be free to purchase a fake press card or an all-too-real elephant, depend¬ 
ing on my mood and financial lucidity. 

This sensible, painless process would only cost me boat fare and five Ameri¬ 
can dollars, to be handed over to the grinning Burmese border guards, presum¬ 
ably to keep their children in shiny knee-length kicking boots. Not having five 
US dollars to hand, I was informed that a certain bank in Ranong could provide 
me with the necessary greenbacks. I queued fruitlessly until it was my turn at 
the cashier window. The bank had no American currency, but the teller was kind 
enough to direct me towards an individual lurking in the corner of the room, 
clad in an incongruous dirty raincoat. Resembling a rumpled private detective 
in a Chandler novel, this rather helpful gentleman ran the country’s most un- 
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orthodox bureau de change out of his coat pocket, a typically Thai touch that 
would surely result in arrest elsewhere in the world. 

Crisp hve-dollar note secured, I hired a boat along with three Italians, delight¬ 
ed and excited to be on my way for a day trip to a brutal military junta. Burma, 
ho! 30 minutes later we pulled up to a hut in the middle of the ocean, balanc¬ 
ing precariously on wooden stilts that looked like they would crumble the next 
time a storm came through. Burmese soldiers barked orders at us. We climbed 
up to their outpost. Inside the steaming hut sat a uniformed man of stern coun¬ 
tenance, his polished boots propped up on the desk. He smoked a thin cigarette 
and regarded us with disdain. We slid our passports across the desk, each with 
a five-dollar note tucked inside. He tutted and sat up straight, examining each 
passport in excruciating detail, comparing the photographs with the individu¬ 
als who stood nervously before him. As he came across the five-dollar notes he 
held them up to the light, pursing his lips as he verified their authenticity. The 
three Italians had their passports stamped and returned. Mine was last. He took 
one look at my five-dollar bill and threw it back at me, sliding my passport into 
his desk drawer. 

“No good.” 

I stood dumbfounded, a tickle of fear forming in my gut. I scrutinized the 
five-buck note. It looked perfectly legit to me. 

“What’s wrong with it?” I asked. 

His lips splayed back to expose his yellow teeth in what I could only assume 
was a grin. 

“Too old. New dollars only. Go away.” 

“Just a minute. Give me my passport, please.” My purposeful step forward 
elicited a flurry of activity inside the hut, with two machine-gun wearing sol¬ 
diers moving quickly to bar my way. Their commander leaned back in his chair, 
casually draping one palm on his holstered pistol. 

“New dollars only.” 

"This is all I have.” 

He nodded at his men, who unceremoniously shoved the Italians and I out of 
the hut onto a balcony at the rear of the outpost. A dejected-looking European 
couple sat there, roasting in the sun. The man looked up at me. 

“New dollars only?” 

I nodded. 

“Us too,” he sighed, his accent from the north of England. “I’ve been arguing 
with him all morning. He wants brand new, crisp five-dollar notes and won’t 
take any other currency. He took our passports.” 

My mind raced. The Italians, whilst sympathetic to our plight, wanted to 
get the hell out of there and I couldn’t blame them. I had seen my fair share of 
scams and this one seemed straightforward. He would make us sit there all day 
until we cracked and gave him everything we had. Or, worst-case scenario, they 
would rob us, strip us, shoot us in the head and dump our bodies in the water. 
No one knew where I was. I would be just another missing tourist. 
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“How much Thai money do you have?” I asked the Englishman. He had sev¬ 
eral thousand baht (one pound was worth around 60 baht at the time). I decided 
to take a gamble. I took a thousand baht from the English couple and added 
five hundred of my own. The Italians wanted to push off but before they did, I 
climbed down the ladder and showed the money to the young fisherman at the 
helm. I shoved half of it into his palm, with instructions to go to the bank in Ra- 
nong and buy us three crisp five-dollar bills. I told him he could not only keep 
the change (around four hundred baht), but that we would give him the remain¬ 
ing seven hundred and fifty when he returned. Hesitantly, he accepted, promis¬ 
ing to return as soon as he could. As the boat sped away, the Italians shrugged 
their shoulders and waved good luck. Matters were no longer in our hands. 

After three hours, there was no sign of him. Our faces were sunburned and 
our bellies empty. The English couple were resigned to their fate, terrified of 
the Burmese soldiers. I spent the afternoon watching small fishing boats arrive 
from the Burmese mainland, docking with the outpost briefly to have their per¬ 
mits checked and names recorded. These boats often contained only two men; 
fathers and sons, I guessed from their ages. The soldiers treated them appall¬ 
ingly, dragging them forcibly from their boats by the hair, kicking and beating 
them with batons, revelling in their minor authority. Each boat had to pay a 
bribe, either in cash or liquor, passed up to be distributed among the giggling 
guards. I saw fury on the faces of young Burmese men, forced to witness their 
fathers beaten, simply for amusement. I tried to prepare mentally for my turn. 
The thought of what might happen to the English woman did not bear thinking 
about, but I did think about it. I ran crazed scenarios through my head, imag¬ 
ining myself going berserk if they laid a hand on her, snatching one of their 
machine guns and spraying the room with bullets, killing these evil men before 
making good our escape. A fantasy borne out of too many Hollywood action 
thrillers, brought down to earth by memories of my childhood in Belfast, where 
such unlikely stories of heroism simply did not exist. 

Fortunately for everyone, my transformation into Bruce Willis was never rea¬ 
lised. The young fisherman returned soon after, bearing a fistful of unquestion¬ 
ably crisp American currency, which I handed over triumphantly to my Bur¬ 
mese nemesis. Everyone’s passports were returned with a derisive snort but we 
had made it out of there alive and unharmed, which was more than I could say 
for the locals. As we sped away from this outpost of corruption, the sun was be¬ 
ginning to set on what had been a very long, tense day. The English couple sat 
in the back of the boat, mentally cancelling future vacations and hugging each 
other for comfort. I was left with a sharp tingling on my nose and forehead, an 
indication of a wicked sunburn that would disfigure my face with blisters for a 
fortnight. A small price to pay, perhaps, for complacency and overconfidence in 
a part of the world that has a rhythm and rules of its own. In a place where you 
can all too easily find yourself out of your depth, relying on a passing Nazi to 
save you is ill-advised, though there certainly seemed to be plenty of them sit¬ 
ting around, jackboots up on the table, waiting. 
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Born of the flat-white sipping inner city of 
Melbourne, among trust-fund anarchists and 
working class Keynesians, where the only 
real form of socialism survives (romantic 
theoretical socialism), the Compound Interest 
is the perfect amalgam of idealist modernism 
and late capitalism. A commune of creative 
peers and collaborators, named after a micro 
economic mechanism. The contentious thing 
about the applied arts are that they lie between 
other areas—Art and Commerce, Craft and 
Manufacturing, and most importantly between 
the speculative and the practical. It’s this weird 
in-between-ness that we like. 

15-25 Keele Street Collingwood 
Victoria 3066 
thecompoundinterest.com 
info@thecompoundinterest.com 








































































There’s a Canadian film from a few years back about a competition 
to discover the saddest music in the world. I’ve thought many times 
that if that competition truly existed, we’d soon enough find the English 
composer Richard Skelton trudging down from the hills to ask politely for 
an entry form. To hear his music is to stumble upon the secret sounds 
of an ancient forest. It is sparse, built on bowed strings, guitar and the 
occasional hint of a piano. If you listen closely, you’ll hear the sound of 
eaves drawn against wire, of the mud of the English moors 
It is music to turn up, in an empty house, and be transported 
)dily entirety to worlds long lost, but perhaps to come again. 



' years, Richard was a mysterious musical figure to me. His 
Inever released under his own name, rather under a series of 
is, such as A Broken Consort’, ‘Clouwbeck’ and ‘Riftmusic’. 
He only began to seriously release music in 2005, following the passing 
of his wife Louise, a mixed-media artist who left behind a legacy of 
artwork in sketchbooks and folders. In tribute, and as a way of working 
through his grief, Richard began a private press called Sustain-Release, 
which would issue limited handmade editions of his music, accompanied 
by her work. These beautiful packages are gifts that reach out across 
the world, not just with hand-pressed CDs and notes but with fragments 
and found objects from the land itself. 

Sadness is not an end. It is part of a cycle, as with the seasons of 
nature. While he continues to issue his own work, Richard has also 
been championed by some of the most innovative record labels I’ve 
come across, such as Australia’s Preservation Records, New York’s 
Tompkins Square and the pioneering British label Type. His most deeply 
personal project, Landings, was created Over four years of meticulous 
archaeology on the Anglezarke moors of his youth, documenting and 
calling put to the things that once existed but are now lost. 

Last year, Richard married again. He and his wife Autumn have spent 
a year and a half on a stunning new work called Wolf Notes (released 
under the name *AR), which took them to an entirely different landscape. 

Our conversations began with a handmade copy of that album received 
in the post, and continued over cross-world Skype and subsequent 
emails. Throughout, Richard’s kindness and deep sense of giving 
continued to astound me. He’s far from home now, living quietly with 
Autumn on the west coast of Ireland, surrounded not by endless 
countryside, but by roadworks and traffic lights. 
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What brought you out to the west coast of Ireland? I don’t know if you’ve heard of place called the 

Burren? I think it means ‘stony place’ or ‘rocky 
» place’ in Irish. It’s an area of exposed limestone with beautiful hills that are grey 

and skeletal. It’s an absolutely spectacular landscape to witness. Autumn and I had 
been here quite a few times before we met, and one of the things that we initially 
bonded over was our experience of this landscape. We met in England and our 
relationship flourished there, but after we got married last March, we both decided 
that we’d like to visit the Burren and experience it together. 

You’ve just release a collaborative Wolf Notes took about 18 months to make, six of which we spent 

album with Autumn—tell me about living in the environment that it was written about, which is the 

the landscape that inspired that. uplands of Cumbria in northern England. It’s about the land¬ 

scape around Ulpha, which is an old Norse word that I think 
originally meant ‘wolf hill’ or ‘wolf grave-mound’. 

During our time there—and through our research—we slowly came to ap¬ 
preciate the loss of the landscape; the loss of flora and fauna; the loss of wolves, 
foxes, deer and all kinds of other animals and plant life. At the time that the Norse 
people would have called it Ulpha, there would have been a lot more trees, but the 
landscape now appears quite barren. It’s still a beautiful landscape, and it’s really 
rich in a different way—rich with grasses and a different ecosystem—but we were 
interested in what had gone before, and maybe what will come again in another 
thousand years. Wolf Notes is about looking into the lifecycle of an environment 
and seeing how it’s changed, to memorialise it and to express sadness about the 
loss of certain things, but also to hint at a possibility that these things will come 
again—that it’s part of a cycle. 


That’s something I’ve found in your music. Ideas 
of loss and change and decay are very clear 
themes, but it’s never hopeless, there’s always a 
sense of renewal in your compositions. 


That’s important. Even if you’re creating some¬ 
thing that is filled with despair, you’re still creating 
something, so you’re being positive in making that 
creative statement, even if it’s one that’s completely 
desperate. But that’s not been my desire. I’ve not 
been wanting to despair, I’ve been wanting to acknowledge pain and loss, but very 
much to connect that with a larger process of renewal, within seasonal changes, 
and to align my own experiences with those of the natural world. 

That’s been my process over the past couple of years, to try to connect with 
something that’s larger than myself, so I could come to terms with my very small 
changes and my very small experiences of loss and bereavement. I’m glad you 
picked up on that, because it’s really important to me. 


That process, of connecting yourself and what you’ve been 
through to the larger stories of the land, is most apparent 
in the Landings project—you spent four years working 
on what became a book and an album. What drew you 
to spend so long, deep in the Anglezarke landscape, one 
you’ve previously said just doesn’t look that interesting? 


It started out with me visiting the land¬ 
scape around my hometown, which is 
situated not far from the foothills of the 
West Pennines in northern England. It 
was the process of coming home and 
trying to reconnect with a landscape 


that I’d left behind. Not that I’d gone 

very far, certainly not as far as you’ve gone, but I had the sensation of revisiting a 
landscape, seeing it with fresh eyes, and trying to connect with my former self as 
well. So I started writing at the same time as making music. The book is elliptical 
and oblique in a way, it’s not a straightforward ‘this is what I did and this is why I 
did it’. It’s a series of diary entries, and some of them are quite personal, and some 






of them are more impressionistic. Sometimes I would just make lists of words that 
resonated somehow, or fragmentary observations about the landscape and its 
natural inhabitants. One of the things that is perhaps not apparent in the music, is 
that I connected with the landscape through discovering that it isn’t a wilderness. 
The moors bear the scars of humanity over centuries. It’s quite a sullied landscape 
in many respects. There are these vast reservoirs that were built to service the 
growing populations of towns like Liverpool and Manchester, but in building them 
they flooded valleys and in many cases it resulted in the expulsion of the people 
who had previously lived there. People were urged to move out of a farming way of 
life and to go and live in the towns and cities instead. 

So Landings, in a way, is my own personal story, but it’s also the story of a rural ex¬ 
odus, the depopulation of this landscape over the past couple of centuries. What’s left 
behind are the crumbling ruins of farmhouses that you find dotted across the moor, 
and it’s really quite an overpowering sensation when you come across these places. 

There’s such a sense of pathos about them. That’s one of the 
things I immediately connected with. Partly because when 
I visited them, I was deep in the throes of grief, so when you 
find something that seems to symbolise that loss, you’re 

strongly magnetised by it. 

There’s a song on Landings called ‘Scar Tissue’, which was recorded in one such 
ruined farmhouse, with my guitar and a portable recording device. In the book 
I say “to pour sound between wood and stone, like rain on an April morning”. I 
wanted to express the idea of trying to fill this place with life. I see music as life af¬ 
firming and life-giving. It’s energy, but somehow it’s viscous and physical. Just by 
simply plucking a string, you can generate that energy, so I would feel a real sense 
of meaning in these simple gestures—by going and sitting in one of these ruined 
dwellings, really early in the morning, and playing music. In ‘Scar Tissue’, you can 
hear the sound of curlews—they’re the birds that come and nest on the moors in 
March and April—and they weren’t too happy about me going in there. You can 
hear them in the background, wailing, saying “who’s this intruder?” 

Shut up! Stop drawing out Exactly! Just leave us alone so we can do our thing. So that’s another un¬ 
history with your strings! dercurrent in the book—feeling in some respects like an intruder in some 

of these places, feeling like I’m actually upsetting a really delicate balance. 

There was a line I really liked in a review describing Definitely. It didn’t feel one-way. In many re- 
what you did as a “collaboration” with the land, spects, I felt that I was a receiver —that I was 

which I suppose is a different way to look at that. giving the landscape an opportunity to be heard. 

Simple gestures can be quite powerful. It could 
just be a case of picking up something like a loose bit of wood, a stone or feather, 
and integrating that in some way into the music. You can use it as a plectrum, you 
can rest it on the strings, or create different sounds in the way that it interacts with 
an instrument. More generally, the place itself is going to impress itself on the 
recording—even if it’s very subtle, it’s going to leave an acoustic trace. The whole 
process was about trying to find a meaningful connection with the landscape—so, 
ultimately, even if those actions weren’t audible, they were meaningful gestures 
for me. It was about trying to create meaning through action, and discovering the 
redemptive qualities of private gestures. 
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There is a purpose here. Following the 
stream, my steps invoke the path of t 
tumbles down from Will Narr. Mimesis 
the knuckles of ash above, joints. June 
sweep of collarbone. And beyond the 1 
hill and meadow. 













Look, 1 carry this river 
My hands are its banks 
My arms its course 
And I 1 o\iMB 
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You talk about the recordings bringing that sense of 
the land in, but it seems to work both ways. When you 
play in those spaces, there’s something of the music 
that goes into that land, and perhaps there’s something 
of the music and of the space that work on you? 


Often I would make a recording somewhere, 
and then the next time I would go out and 
visit a place I would take the recording with 
me and ‘return it’ to the land. In the book I 
talk about a place called Noon Hill Wood, and 
replaying the music I recorded there, so that 
the wood can listen to itself. It’s about reactivating a moment within a particular 
place, and creating a bridge between the past and present. Going back to the farm¬ 
houses, one of the things that creates that sense of pathos is their isolation. These 
dwellings are out there on the moors and there’s no sense of connection with any¬ 
thing else. No sense of community. So I would make a recording in one particular 
ruin and play that recording in another ruin, a mile away. All the while I would be 
able to see the first ruin, just on the brow of a hill, and by hearing the sounds that 
I’d made there, I would feel a sense of connection between the two. 

In a sense, Landings was about trying to reconnect all of these places that had 
once been connected by footsteps. People would walk between one farmhouse and 
another and there would be a sense of community that now is completely lost, so 
it was about trying to create a web of connections through these simple gestures. I 
would sometimes simply pick up a stone from one ruin and walk across to another 
and deposit it there, and then take another stone back across to the first, so that 
those two places were then connected in my mind. 

To anyone else they’re still the same, but for me they’re now completely differ¬ 
ent places—two places that are joined together. It’s gestures and rituals like these 
that are important for me in trying to overcome a sense of isolation, not only a 
personal one, but also one that I see in the world. 


I wanted to talk about how the musical expression 
came about. You’re quite self-deprecating about 
your own musical ability, but has it always been a 
natural instinct to need to play that music in these 
spaces, or is that something that’s developed later? 


I think it’s something that has developed, slowly, 
over the past half-decade. Sustain-Release began 
as a way of commemorating the passing of my 
wife, Louise, and of celebrating her own life and 
creativity. She was a mixed-media artist, and we 
worked on something together which became 
Heidika—a limited edition of music and artwork, in 2000, or 2001. We sent it to 
John Peel, the Radio One DJ, who played it on his show. We put about a hundred 
packages together with a little three-inch CD, and we’d give them away to anyone 
who wanted them. Within six hours of him playing it, we’d had two or three hun¬ 
dred emails. We sent them all out, and that was that. Louise died in 2004, and I 
returned home to live with my parents and tried to come to terms with what had 
happened. A year later, I decided that the best way I could honour her memory was 
to continue what we had started, and to take it onwards in a meaningful way. She’d 
left me lots of artwork in various sketchbooks and folders, so I began a process of 
looking through them, and making music again. 

The first release was under the same name, Heidika. I made 50 copies and I sent 
it out, and that was the beginning of Sustain-Release. Now, just as we’re speaking, 
I’m putting together a 20-CD box set of my complete recordings. 


The works that you’ve put out on Sustain- That was the whole point of it. I get asked quite a lot why 
Release over the years continue to be a I use pseudonyms and not my own name, and it’s quite 
collaboration with Louise, don’t they? difficult to explain. When I started Sustain-Release, I very 

much wanted to give equal importance to the artwork, 
so one of the ways I thought of doing that was to use a pseudonym—something 
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Silvery Hair-grass Aim caryophyllea. 
Early Hair-grass Air a praecox, Sweet 
Vernal-grass Anthoxanthum odoratum , 
Fern Grass Catapodium rigidum, Blue 
Moor-grass Sesleria Caerulea ,, Common 
Quaking-grass Briza media, Wavy 
Hair-grass Deschampsiaflexuosa ,, Fine¬ 
leaved Sheep’s Fescue Festuca tenuifolia, 
Brome Fescue Vulpia brofkoides , Sheeps 
Fescue Festuca ovina , Strong Creeping 
Red Fescue Festuca rubra rubra , Annual 
Meadow-grass Poa annua , Tufted or 
Meadow Soft-grass Holcus lanatus , 
Purple Moor-grass Molinia caerulea, 
Mat-grass Nardus stricta , Smooth 
Meadow-grass Poa pratensis. 











A couple of hours outside of Perth, just before you 
a muddyf rack that leads to an olive grove. Th f^y B ^^S^Kwg^ 

Several years ago, Western Australian piaM§ySd cdmposer ; 
Ross Bolletter held an exhibition at the£^Bfe^H||H^^MBS 
Contemporary Arts, for which he cqlj^^^Sd ruined pianos from 
back sheds all over the state. It was a wonderful convergence, but 
there was a bit of a problem—he hadn’t really thought about where 
the pianos were going to go afterwards. i 

Enter Kim and Penny, owners of Wambyn Olive Grove, who 
offered to house the old instruments on their vast acreage. Like 
Parsis with their Towers of Silence, they would offer these pianos 
up to the elements alone, to be returned to the land, to become 
houses for animals, to be eaten from the inside by insects. 

If you visit Wambyn now, call ahead and ask Kim for a hand- 
drawn map. Its scale may not be accurate„but it will guide you 
towards the baby grands atop boulders, the upright in the reservoir 
bed, the low slung remnants of an old grand laying flat in the 
paddock, prodded at by the occasional sheep. Turn left at the 
windmill for that one. Some of them you can still play, or if you kick 


at the 


of the shed where it was found, of the new ones they’ve collected 

some kind of experiment in decay. Sometimes, at the end of a long 
day of music and stories, they’ll set one of the pianos on fire. 

These days, you’ll probably have to schedule around the fashion 
shoots and album covers being shot when you visit, but it’s still an 
amazing, one-place-on-earth kind of experience. Whether it’s to the j 
sky, hr the the ground, the pianos will remain until there is nothing 
left, and the memory of the notes they’ve played, the songs that were 
sung, the lessons that were never taken, will drift away on the wind. 


To arrange a visit to the Ruined Piano Sanctuary, email Penny and 
Kim at wambyn@westnetcom.au or call 08 96411491 












that could refer to more than one person. I didn’t want it to just be about me. I 
also wanted the name to somehow encapsulate the music and artwork. So why 
not change it, if it felt right, with each new work? Similarly, at one stage I actually 
made a unique print of Louise’s work for every customer—each one was subtly dif¬ 
ferent. It was incredibly time-consuming and ultimately unsustainable, but it felt 
like a meaningful thing to do. 

But when you did come to release stuff under your own Up until that point, everything that I’d done, 

name, on the amazing Australian label Preservation, I’d more or less had a different name for 
was that your decision, or their encouragement? every release. It was a way of trying to keep 

an inner ethic to the work, and to stay true to 
an idea, and I wanted to preserve that and keep it going with the material I pub¬ 
lished through Sustain-Release. So when Preservation contacted me, it felt right 
to do something different. I could have come up with another name, but it seemed 
appropriate to use my own. I think it was something Preservation wanted as well. 

I can understand it from their point of view—they saw my name as the connect¬ 
ing thread throughout my previous work, so it would make sense for them to put 
something out that had a history to it. By that point it was late 2007, early 2008, 
and my own name, whether I liked it or not, was becoming more well-known and 
more associated with just the music. Preservation also had their own very strong 
visual identity—and so they provided the artwork and packaging design of the 
release. In a sense, therefore, I was standing on my own for the first time, and it 
seemed appropriate to use my own name. Back with Sustain-Release, I’ve carried 
on using the various guises, and it’s only really with Landings that I’ve used my 
own name again. I think the only reason I did that was because it’s such personal 
recording. The Landings book is my own reflections on the landscape, so it made 
sense to put the music out under my own name too. Since then. I’ve reverted to us¬ 
ing pseudonyms again. 

Quite a few people have thought that *AR is our initials, Autumn and Richard. 

I think it’s nice that it could be interpreted that way, but it’s actually a really old 
place-name element that you find in certain river names. That hits to the heart of 
what Wolf Notes is about, which is place-names, and the way that different com¬ 
munities and different peoples have connected with landscape through the power 
of the name-giving gesture, and how those names have become a legacy, and how 
we still use them even though we often have lost the meaning behind them. They 
just become signifiers of nothing. 

With Wolf Notes and generally with the work you’re doing now, I’ve not really collaborated with any¬ 
how have you found that bringing a collaboration with Autumn one before. I’ve done a remix or two, 
into your musical work is changing or growing what you do? and I’ve contributed some material 

that Rutger Zuydervelt of Machine- 

fabriek turned into a piece. They were as collaborative as it’s possible to be, these 
days. It’s often a postal thing—you send off your bits and pieces and somebody 
else does something with them. It’s great that somebody would take the time 
and effort to do something with your material, but Autumn and I collaborated by 
actually going and living in a landscape for six months. We collaborated by living 
together, experiencing and writing about that shared time. I’ve never been able to 
do that before, so it’s been something of a revelation to me. 

Up until that point I’d been very much working on my own, and you have to get 
used to trusting your own judgements. Let’s face it, we all make dubious decisions 
on our own, from time to time. So working with somebody else whose opinion I 
really value is good because we can discuss and refine ideas, we can reject them. 
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Saddleback 
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WORDS: BEN GOOK 




Somewhere between Sydney and Canberra, between the Pacific 
Ocean and the Hume Highway, are Saddleback Mountain and 
Kangaroo Valley. This Mountain and that Valley were both home for 
Australian musician Tony Dupe. He was lured away from Sydney 
to this striking region of the New South Wales south coast, away 
from indie record stores and indie books, from high rents and an 
incoherent cultural life, from housemates and settled ways. 

In a one-room place with four walls of windows, an endless 
wind coursing up the headland, Dupe looked out across the water 
as he worked on Everything's a Love Letter , his 2006 debut as 
Saddleback. An album of sometimes restless ambience—pretty 
compositions over veiled beats—it’s Dupe shedding stints in city 
indie rock bands, finding way to a singular, exploratory, calmed 
voice. Three years after its initial release, Preservation Records re- 
released this LP with a set of remixes by other artists on the label: 
Richard Skelton contributes a take on ‘Gerroa Thursday’, where 
his trademark long bows of cello play out over Dupe’s intricate, 
spacious arrangement of piano notes. (The pair have been through 
flurries of emails since.) 

From the sea to the valley—Dupe moved to Kangaroo Valley 
for what would be a three-year stint. He made Night Maps there, 
wrestling more instruments into life, feeding it all into a computer 
for later manipulation. Along the way, he made albums for the 
likes of Grand Salvo and Holly Throsby, artists who valued his 
dual love of woody, earthen tones and 21st century software 
manoeuvring. As an engineer and host, Dupe says he would watch 
city visitors slowly decompress, “moving from the edge of the 
chair to the hammock.” 


Dupe isn’t precious or romantic about the landscape in the 
Valley, but he feels like the sun branded his retinas. Encircled on all 
sides by sheets of rock and a moss of trees — it’s one of only seven 
completely enclosed valleys in the world, he says — the view from 
the verandah was one of the sky stretched across that rim of rock 
and tree, of light refracting as the sun moved. That view has stayed 
with him on subsequent travels. 

In mid-2008, Dupe packed his computer and instruments into 
shipping boxes, addressed for Berlin. Any number of reasons could 
be fingered for the move — the increasingly high cost of living in 
Australia might be one. Dupe wilfully swapped physical isolation 
for cultural displacement. In Berlin, he continued making records 
with people; not only the transient Australian musicians in the city, 
but locals and other Europeans. He moved out of central Berlin to 
Grunheide, taking a cheap room in a big old house with a view of a 
lake. The house was owned by a benevolent old German hippie, his 
free-lovin’ body flapping around in photos in the pages of books left 
around the place. His surly son kept a room above the kitchen. 

Dupe has recently returned to Australia so he can study 
musical improvisation at university. Practically all of his Berlin 
compositions were channelled into the soundtrack of The Gradual 
Demise ofPhillipa Finch, a new ABC animation series by Emma 
Magenta, good friend of Dumbo, and there might be some film 
scores soon. This makes sense — the form suits his compressed 
and meticulously messy style. Dupe might move to Melbourne 
after his course winds up, or maybe to Berlin. Or maybe both: 
somewhere between Sydney and Canberra, Berlin and Melbourne, 
is home for Dupe. 




we can be completely brutal in one respect and say “this doesn’t work”. The great 
thing is that there’s a complete lack of ego in all of this. When collaborating with 
somebody who you don’t really know, you might have a certain guardedness, a 
sense of self-protection and even competitiveness, because you’re working with 
somebody else and you want to do as well as you can. But with the work that Au¬ 
tumn and I do together, it’s not about that. 

It's about putting personality and ego completely out of 
the frame andjust letting the inspiration take centrestage, 
to tty and be the best possible conduit for the landscape to 

speak through. 

When we’ve got all this creative material in front of us, it’s then a case of whit¬ 
tling it down to what we feel works the best, and then it’s not a case of “I did this 
bit and you did that bit, and this bit’s better than that bit”, it’s just a case of what 
works and what doesn’t. Musically it’s been completely different, it’s been an edu¬ 
cation, because it’s about learning to be sensitive to somebody else’s creativity and 
the way that they create music and express themselves. Before we worked on Wolf 
Notes together, we worked on Autumn’s record, which is called Stray Birds. It’s a 
collection of her songs that she’d written over the space of quite a few years and 
honed them and got them to a state where they were pretty much perfect as far as 
I could see it. She asked me to add some arrangements to them, and, if it were up 
to me, I would have just left them, like Nick Drake’s Pink Moon. It would have just 
been voice and guitar. But she wanted me to contribute, so it was a case of listening 
to them for a long time, finding my way into them, almost like a landscape, trying 
to find a path that was not in any way treading over what was already there before, 
and to accentuate and bring out the beauty in it. I learnt a lot musically, because 
I was working with songs, not compositions. Most of my compositions are quite 
linear, in a musical fashion, there’re no great key changes or chord changes, it’s 
very much about building layers of discrete musical figures and themes, to create 
a sound world, whereas with songs, you have to start paying attention to the lyrics, 
the phrasing, the changes and the tempo. It’s something completely different and 
I honestly didn’t think I was equal to it. It took quite a few months of coming up 
with a new musical vocabulary. 

With Wolf Notes, we discovered a little holiday cottage high on the fells, situat¬ 
ed right in the middle of the landscape that fascinated us. We simply thought that 
it was meant to be, and we scraped together all the money that we could and went 
to stay there. We took all our recording equipment and instruments and spent a 
good while just working together. It was a case of pooling our resources, seeing 
what melodies and ideas came. Autumn said to me, “my voice, in this context, is 
an instrument, and it should be like an instrument.” The human voice in many 
respects is the most expressive instrument you can have. Her voice appears very 
much like one of the violin melodies in Landings, it’s a repeated refrain that is 
woven throughout the composition. In that way it’s consistent with what I’ve been 
doing before musically, but I think listening to it is a completely different experi¬ 
ence, because the human voice does have that power to magnetise us, and to draw 
us in, in a way that purely instrumental music can’t. I talk about Wolf Notes trying 
to give voice to the landscape, to give voice to what we feel has been lost in the 
land, so in a sense that’s what Autumn’s voice is doing in there, it’s hopefully quite 
a powerful thing. 
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meticulous documentaries all proceed with collages of interviews 
and field recordings, voices split between left and right channels. 
The timbre, tone and rhythm of the human voice are to the 
fore. Gould’s documentary making was a form of contrapuntal 
composition—sometimes the two speakers are complementary, 
sometimes they clash. Always there, too, are the waves, bells, 
boats, pianos, cellos, violins. There’s a tactility, a sense of presence 
in these compositions, but also a sense of Canada’s vastness. 
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Receiving music from you in the post is such an 
exquisite experience, walking down to the post box 
and opening up a beautiful, hand-made, loved artefact. 

You’re using the CD, a dying medium, and reaching 
across the world to generate an emotional connection. 
It seems to me like you’ve never so much been 
reaching out and pushing your work as offering it. 


I think people do respond to a physical object, 
but the connection is fading. There will be 
a generation of people who don’t consume 
music as an object, who don’t respond to a 
physical, tactile thing. I can remember, and 
I’m sure you can as well, that you’d go down 
the local record shop, you’d almost choose a 
record by the cover, because you would be at¬ 
tracted to the album artwork, especially if it was a gatefold. I can remember getting 
the first Godspeed You! Black Emperor album, and just being completely blown 
away by it. I can remember similar experiences with Sonic Youth’s Daydream 
Nation. In the mainstream there’s apparently a real decline in people consum¬ 
ing physical formats, but I think there’s also a groundswell of deep attachment to 
physical objects. There are people who are almost doing things in a militant way, 
they’re trying to stick it to iTunes by continuing to release vinyl and cassettes. I’m 
not really trying to engage with that whole debate. For me, going back to the rea¬ 
sons why I started Sustain-Release, it’s about continuing a collaboration. 

The physical thing is actually important. When you lose something, when you 
experience bereavement, you experience the loss of the physical, you experience a 
loss of touch, so for me to create an object that celebrated a person’s life was a very 
profound thing to do. For me it was so important that it was Louise’s artwork that 
carved out a physical presence for my music. In a sense, the loss of her physically 
was counterbalanced by her artwork giving form to my music. The packaging gives 
the music a landscape which it can inhabit. When you used to get an LP, you’d put 
the record on, you’d hold the cover and you’d read the liner notes. There would be 
a sense of connection with the artist or the music through a sense of touch, as well 
as through listening. That’s why I continue to make what I hope are beautiful arte¬ 
facts, to continually make that gesture, to give music a space in reality. 

You mention ‘offering’ and it feels like that, in the sense of trying to make a con¬ 
nection through a ‘gift’. If someone has taken the time and effort to get in contact 
with me to buy something, then the least I can do is put their name on the artwork as 
a dedication. With Wolf Notes we made an edition of 44 initially, each with the recip¬ 
ient’s name, and we wanted to make it a beautiful package, so we made hand-sewn 
chapbooks of poetry, wrapped in cloth, and we made a little glass vial of incense. 

So the idea was that when the person received the package, they could listen to the 
music, read the poetry and maybe light the incense. It would be almost like a ritual. 


Do people share their responses Yes, indeed—it’s like a conversation. Ultimately, I suppose, we’re 
to these packages with you? selling a product to someone and it’s a financial transaction. There’s 

no getting away from that. But nevertheless, people do respond to 
the gesture of personalising the artwork, and they respond to the love and effort 
that has gone into the creation of something. It took us nearly two months to put 
together 44 copies of Wolf Notes. We were working from pretty much eight in the 
morning until eight o’clock at night at the cutting board! So it is lovely to receive 
feedback. Some people will actually write to us, and we have a shelf here that’s 
brimming with things that kind people have sent us—artwork, music, and poetry. 
It feels like an exchange, that there’s a little community of people, many of whom 
have become friends. It’s definitely been for me a really beautiful experience, and 
it’s one of the reasons why I continue to do the things that I do—to make these 
handmade releases and to send them out into the world. It’s been proof to me that 
there isn’t simply a corporate paradigm for how you have to do things, that you can 
do things on a small scale and make a meaningful connection with people. 
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Before I interviewed Catherine Baba, I studied her. Fashion nous and 
avant-garde wardrobe had earned cult figure status for this Australian- 
born, Paris-based uber-stylist, and plenty of candid photos of her dotted 
the internet. All reeked of Parisian fabulousness. Baba can usually be 
seen awash with vintage fur, dazzling costume jewellery, stiletto heels, 
harem pants or turbans, and—strangely—none of it seems contrived. 

Even with her exaggerated punctuations, her long cigarettes, her 
turbans, her thin, Garbo-esque arched eyebrows, there’s an effortless 
style. You look at a photo of her riding her bike through the streets 
of Paris, all flowing kimono and sky-high heels, and think, who is this 

wonderful woman? 

We had two lengthy phone conversations, from my home in Melbourne to 
hers in Paris. The second time I called, there was a slight problem. Instead 
of getting Baba on the line, I listened to an answering machine message, 
with a single word on it: “Darling.” I had been stood up, but it only intrigued 
me more. It was just another part of the Catherine Baba mystery. If she 
wasn’t partly elusive, it wouldn’t have been so much fun. Two days later, 
an email arrived in my inbox, saying, in capital letters, “DEAR RACHELLE, 
UNFORTUNATELY, I WAS TAKEN HOSTAGE COMPLETELY THIS 
WEEKEND,” before she asked to reschedule. Mon dieu! 

Finally, we spoke again. She answered my questions without self¬ 
censorship. That’s not to say that she had the gush or lack-of- 
boundaries that often comes with people in the public eye. But she 
wasn’t trying to create soundbites. Her language was often stilted, as she 
struggled between her inclination to speak in English and her inability 
to always find the right word. It was pure Baba: enthusiastic, informed, 

interesting delightful. 

When our final conversation drew to a close, Baba didn’t just say 
adieu. Instead, after I thanked her, she said, “It’s my pleasure and I wish 
you everything divine.” I’ve been touched with Baba-isms for several 
days now, and for a short while, I start bringing swaths of silk out of my 
wardrobe, wearing them with the highest heels I own. Donning that 
combination, I’m reminded of Paris and courage and mystery and— 
voila! A bit of Baba in one’s life is as good as a makeover. 
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RACHELLE UNREICH: 

Looking through photos of you, even random 
snapshots of you caught unawares—- 
bicycling in stilettos around Paris, for 
example—are fantastic. I’m not sure how you 
put yourself together like that the whole time. 


CATHERINE BABA: 

I don’t know, either. I just enjoy and have fun. It’s really 
one of my passions. I mean, I’m not going to say getting 
dressed is a passion but I definitely enjoy life, so I play. 
Maybe that is the key factor of all of this: to play and 
have fun. To amuse oneself! 


With you, fashion is clearly an I think fashion is definitely a tool of expression. To me it’s important. I 
extension of your personality, have to be honest, I don’t think I could ever wear just a t-shirt and jeans. 


I did want to ask you if tracksuit pants 

ever featured in your wardrobe. It’s probably a velvet jumpsuit that I would wear. 

So no jeans, then? I don’t want to say it easily insults me, but it’s like it erases my personality. For 
me—and I would like to think for everybody—what we wear is who we are, and I 
think it’s important to express that. But then I’m not going to be the guru of the 
world and tell everyone what to wear. It just so happens that it is my job and I enjoy 
it, and I express myself that way every day as well. 

What do you mean by your Oui, I mean I can wear jeans but it would be with a kimono, turban or 

personality being erased? something else. For me, it’s really always about pleasure. 

Is your wardrobe a 24-hour thing for you? Of course, completely. I love but—and maybe it’s on the 

verge of obsession—I do not live a nine-to-five life, I live 
more a 24-hour life, even 36 sometimes. My work is constant and every day, and 
weekends don’t really exist, but I need to feel that I’m comfortable and I’m com¬ 
fortable in that way. Again, it’s maybe not a casual comfortable for others, but 
that’s my version of comfortable. Otherwise, I can’t really work. 

What exactly does your work as a stylist involve? I think “stylist” was maybe reborn on a very impor¬ 
tant level in the industry around the mid-’90s. The 
whole concept of stylist involved in collections with designers became extremely 
important. For example, if I’m consulting with designers, I work really in col¬ 
laboration with the concept. I bring in inspirations—either images or details—for 
cuts, for fabrics, prints. It’s really a collaboration and a partnership. And there are 
houses, designers or brands that produce enormous amount of pieces of clothing 
without necessarily a really fine direction. And a stylist’s job is maybe to finetune 
and imprint a specific direction within the collection. Designers like John Gal¬ 
liano, Gaultier and Alexander McQueen, rest in peace, don’t need a stylist. They 
have their muses. But for me that is a generation that is not like today. Today, 
young designers are looking for stylists to collaborate with. And this is something 
that didn’t really exist before. A stylist may have arrived at the last minute to just 
tweak—it’s like finetuning—hair and make-up and to work with the casting to get 
the right girls and the right aesthetic for the collection. The editorial work is really 
where I play. It is more visual, for me, to create a world, to create a fantasy. It’s not 
just getting clothes and putting them on a model and voila! It’s really to create a 
fantasy, a world, and it’s around pleasure and expression. For many, it’s superficial. 
But for me, it’s definitely a love. 

And there’s a psychological component to wardrobe? I think, yes. I’m a great believer that we 

One can reinvent oneself through clothes, to some extent, have already been invented. But a lot of 
Perhaps that’s why sometimes people cover up, too. who we are can be erased from the eye of 







society, and we end up becoming not who we really are. We all have something 
that we feel and say constantly. We are energy, and our energy is always different, 
but yet we’re the same. It’s the mood. When you say cover up—if I’m feeling like, 
you know, sensitive one day, I might feel I want to, but then I would actually do the 
reverse and maybe play more with colour to just—you know—recreate my energy 
in a different way. We’re bundles of energetic atoms, darling! 


Does the way someone puts themselves Oh completely. You know how they say, don’t judge 
together help you to assess their personality? a book by her cover? I think you can. I don’t think we 

should all be dressed the same, but when we dress, it’s 
expressing who we are. I think it’s fabulous. Then we have—this is going to sound 
completely evil—the clones that really need to just fit into a category or a group or 
a shelf and will not express themselves at all. But— voila !—maybe I’m saying too 
much about this. 


On the topic of how clothes can express people’s 
personalities, what do you think of the insurgence 
of celebrity stylists? Are those who use them 
unable to express their personality well? 


I consult on collections, I do editorial styling; for 
me it’s more to create. I’m not necessarily a service 
that would style a celebrity. I have been asked to 
do it, and I have done so, but I would never put 
someone in a turban just to put them in a turban. 

If it worked for them, it works. I’m not going to recreate myself in somebody else. 
But it’s true that I’ve worked with some actresses who wanted to wear the turban— 
“Can we wear the turban now?” They literally take it off my head. It’s not always 
what I want to push for you, but if you like it, of course. But that’s why I don’t nec¬ 
essarily work with celebrities. I mean, they’re great. I just worked on a film doing 
the costumes, the film comes out this year. 


What film is that? It’s called I Am Not A Princess, and it’s based on the true life story of Eva Ionesco, 
who actually made the film, and her mother Irina Ionesco, the art photographer. I 
have been working with Irina, the photographer who is now close to 80, for maybe 
nearly eight years now. Her images always inspired my work—they are very baroque 
and j’adore. The actress Isabelle Huppert, who is one of the biggest French actresses 
today, plays Irina. It was my first film and I never thought I would necessarily do 
film although I love for example, Fassbinder, Fellini and others, especially where 
there is a very strong aesthetic. But I said yes, and voila !—that comes out this year. 


Have you ever thought that someone was a like- Yes. When I first arrived in Paris, I was extremely 

minded soul because of the first impression you’ve and obviously excited because it was something 
gotten of the way they’ve looked and dressed? that I always wanted: to arrive in Paris, to study 

here and to continue what I wanted to do. It’s 
the law of attraction, we attract like souls and energies, and I attracted a lot when 
I first arrived in Paris. That always happens when I meet someone and there is a 
completely fluid feeling with the energy. A lot of the people I know in Paris—the 
majority of them do work in the industry, be they photographers or stylists or 
designers, and also in architecture and the arts, and they share the same sensibil¬ 
ity as me. The history of fashion, film, cinema, music—anything that is expressive, 
we’re all quite sensitive to it. I know I am. I have a lot of references—a lot of people 
do, usually—and it just so happens that I am attracted to specific things. That’s 
what references are when we use them in our lives. I love the ’20s and the ’30s and 
surrealism and voyage and colour. 
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What kind of references do you have? I love photography. I love the work of Cecil Beaton. Books by 

Colette, Anai's Nin, of course Helmut Newton. Horst, Avedon— 
that sort of fashion and photography. Diana Vreeland. I have a lot of references, 
but they’re all always around a specific aesthetic. For instance, Irina Ionesco’s work 
inspired a lot of my work, yet when I first saw her images it was very close to my 
aesthetic already. So it’s really like discovering a lover each time, in a way. 


I saw a photo of you with Sex and the City’s costume 
designer Patricia Field, and it made me think that 
Carrie Bradshaw aspired to dress like you. What I love 
about your dress sense is that it’s not contrived; it’s 
not like someone putting things together for effect. 


I think that’s an interesting point. At the same 
time, I know that Patricia was also working 
maybe to open the arms to a wider population. 
It was television, and I think she did create 
an aesthetic that was very friendly for a wider 
population. Oui, maybe Carrie would have 
loved to have worn a turban now and then. Maybe not. But Patricia took fashion 
and television to another level. And it worked, it completely worked. 


When did you first develop an interest in fashion? It was very early, when I was growing up, in Sydney. 

My mother is a dressmaker and my brother used to 
do the patterns for Brian Rochford swimwear. He had his factory and my mother 
had her sewing machine and there was always fabric, always. 

So I really started at a young age going into my mother’s 
workroom and cuttingfabric and making dresses for the 
dolls. I’m sure every little girl has this fantasy but it was 
something that really would not let go. 

I worked with my mother, which was fabulous, because she has her old school of 
cutting and techniques which I always tried to play and break, to create something 
else apart from the classic jacket or the classic whatever. I think I used to drive 
her crazy. I continued and studied textile and design at school. After high school I 
knew that the only direction in my life was to go next to Paris and continue study¬ 
ing, and that’s what I did. I wanted to completely learn as much as possible and 
my whole goal was to work in couture houses and to learn all of that. When I ar¬ 
rived in Paris it was in ’94 and it was really the burst of the young designer period. 
Everyone was a designer and Tom Ford had just started at Gucci, so the industry 
was morphing into different levels than what it was. It was also the birth of the art 
director as designer. It was different to a designer like Monsieur Saint Laurent for 
example. He was the designer artist, I dare to say, whereas Tom Ford who j’adore, 
he is fabulous, he did give birth, I think, to the art director designer. I’m not going 
to say every single house is like a style lab—of course Karl Lagerfeld is still the pre- 
Tom Ford period—but this is what the industry is now. 


When you were younger, do you remember having I was actually a tomboy when I was young, but 
some key fashion moments? A tenth birthday party at the same time I did love my blue floral printed 
when you wore something particular, for instance? dress with the bow. It was one extreme and the 

other. In a way, I can still be completely mas¬ 
culine, but feminine is something I still have, too. But at ten years old, I was being 
dressed by my mother. She made clothes for us, for Palm Sunday, for example, or for 
special moments. They were like couture pieces. And I was literally dressed identi¬ 
cally to my other sister, who is not that much older than me. When I started making 
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MINI FEATURE / SEGUE / PLEASANT DIVERSION 



In a studio still from the 20s, Gloria Swanson gazes into the distance. 
Her eyes are framed by pencilled eyebrows, a peacock feather held 
against her cheek. Her fashionably bobbed hair is mostly obscured 
by that most glamorous and exotic accessory—the turban. 

Jump forward thirty years, and here is Swanson again, 
burning up the screen as delusional siren Norma Desmond. In 
Sunset Boulevards early scenes, she prepares to bury her pet 
chimpanzee, swanning around in black silk pyjamas, leopard 
print framing her aging face. Even before she utters her famous 
line— “I am big; it’s the pictures that got small”—it’s clear that 
she is living in the past. Costume designer Edith Head scattered 
Norma’s wardrobe with 20s-inflected anachronisms, the turban 
chief among them, providing a visual shorthand for her 1950s 
audience. No contemporary woman, the turban says, would be 
caught dead in me. 

The turban, in its small, snug, Catherine Baba-endorsed 
incarnation, speaks to a very particular point in time, but just how 
did this piece of headwear become so identified with the 20s and 
30s? In fact, how did flappers and film stars come to wear it at all? 

The first mention of turbans in the West comes in comes 
in the 14th century, when the Moors descended upon Spain. 
“Mohammedian” gentlemen wore them and over the centuries, 
they were adopted by colonialists and bohemians alike. Europe’s 
turban vocabulary expanded to include the Afghan lungee, the 
Indian pagri, and the Persian dastar as colonies expanded across 
the continent, but the enduring fashion among Westerners 
remained the Moorish style, which left the forehead bare (so it 
could touch the ground during prayer). This style became so 
prevalent that the English name for this style, the turban, is thought 
to derive from turband, tolibant, or tulipant - all derivative of the 
tulip, after the shape of the wound cloth. 

Despite its popularity amongst colonialists, the turban didn’t 
take off in any mainstream way with Western women until the early 
days of the 20th century, when French designer Paul Poiret began 
to make his mark. Poiret was profoundly influenced by Orientalism 
of all stripes in general, and by Leon Bankst’s costumes for the 
Ballets Russes in particular. In 1913, he debuted the ‘Lampshade 


Silhouette’, a long, flared shift style topped off with a small variant 
of the turban or Russian fur hat. This silhouette, with its loose layers 
and tight-fitting hat, pre-empted the kimonos, furs and tunics of the 
early 20s, when Poiret’s flamboyant and avant-garde looks were 
finally embraced by a mainstream sick of the privations of war. 

The turban, with its hint of Mata Hari exoticism, complemented 
this silhouette, and, like the cloche, showed off the liberated 
modern woman’s bobbed hairstyle. The fact of its relative 
exoticism meant that it was adopted by artists, society women, 
and bohemians, and developed the particular glamour that 20s 
and 30s soft-focus photography evokes. The tulip-shaped turban 
was a bona-fide fashion star. 

The popularity of the turban was not to last. As war again 
overtook Europe and the United States, the close-fitting hat was 
abandoned. Fabric rationing meant that women re-worked their 
absent husbands’ shirts into more feminine styles -- hence the 
broad shoulders of the ‘40s -- and made skirts out of as little 
material as possible. In the face of restrictive clothes and little 
make-up, women diverted their creativity skyward, creating 
elaborate pompadours, victory rolls, and updos. When turbans 
were worn, they were no longer tulip-shaped, but tied Rosie-the- 
Riveter or South Pacific style, to accommodate the tremendously 
sculpted hair of their wearers. 

The day of the Western turban had come and gone, leaving 
only its early adopters—artists and wealthy eccentrics—as its 
staunch defenders. Although the ‘60s saw some elaborate turban- 
style hats, the snug turban was worn only by the Norma Desmonds 
and Edie Beales of the world, and for a long time took on the faded, 
slightly dissipated aura of the fashionable trinkets of times gone by. 

Turban lovers can rejoice, though, that the Baba-style turban 
is finally on its way back. Though Prada tried five or six years ago 
to revive the look, it has, in the last few seasons, appeared on the 
catwalks of Vena Cava, Georgio Armani, and Jason Wu. It’s shown 
up on street style blogs, and on fashionable women around town. If 
fashion predictions hold true, this winter will see an ocean of snugly 
bound heads bobbing around the city, cigarette holders in hand, 
pet chimpanzees in tow. 










money—my own pocket money that had nothing to do with my parents—that’s 
when I started really going to the markets in Paddington and the second-hand stores 
in Darlinghurst and Newtown. I really wanted my own identity, like a twin would 
feel. I have pieces from when I was 16 that I still wear today. A paisley butterfly 
winged top for a summer look—we love that. 

And I’ve always been taught Really? I just can’t let go. I have things that I have had since Sydney 
to cull my wardrobe. that I just can’t let go of and I still wear and the same with other pieces. 

I can accumulate. 

Where do you keep them? I just need to, I think, find a bigger apartment now. I’m very specific with how 

I organise my things. It’s a controlled bordello, voila. We try and control it. 

Is there a specific piece in your wardrobe Oh god, there are so many. But, again—the Bermuda Tri- 

that’s valuable to you above all others? angle of my mind... you’re putting me on the spot. I sup¬ 

pose... Yves Saint Laurent couture pieces that I bought at 
the auction after his passing. Everyone was there - designers, stylists, all the major 
vintage people in Paris that exaggerate prices to another level. 

I was sure everything was going to be over my lifestyling 
budget, but Ijust wanted to observe and breathe the Saint 
Laurent air, and see all the beauty and drama. 

But there were a lot of pieces, full Russian collection skirting, tops, lame, velvet, 
taffeta—everything we live for, maybe ten pieces—and I heard “dernier appel” and 
my index finger shot to the heavens, and voila! It was an out of body experience 
and literally a present from the universe or someone else specific—what I paid for 
literally a hundred times less that it’s worth! 

Any memorable turning points for Well, the real turning point will be my collection, of course! But... 

you, fashion-oriented or otherwise? when I arrived in Paris and started going to the flea markets, I 

was seeing these vintage pieces that I used to see in films that 
I loved in reality. I found an Yves Saint Laurent blouse, a very simple black and 
white striped one with the ribbon that falls in the front—I still have that—and I 
bought it for maybe $2.1 loved the world of Saint Laurent and the Saint Laurent 
woman and the Ballet Russes, but I bought it because it wasn’t expensive. It wasn’t 
necessarily because I liked the shirt or thought it was fabulous but when I wore 
it, it was interesting that I was getting a lot of compliments just on this blouse. I 
started to buy more Saint Laurent—again, I don’t wear Saint Laurent for compli¬ 
ments but it was interesting that this happened with the Saint Laurent pieces— 
and even though the person had nothing to do with fashion or knew about it, they 
always complimented these pieces. It is true that Saint Laurent was a master with 
an enormous sensibility to please and beautify women, in my opinion. So Saint 
Laurent: that was a turning point for me, and I did become slightly obsessed or 
every time I saw a Saint Laurent piece I was like, “Oh! I have to have her!” In Paris 
at that time, vintage wasn’t a big deal. It was maybe six or seven years ago where 
prices completely shot to the sky. 
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It’s interesting, because the same piece of clothing All these pieces circulate and they all have souls, 
can dramatically change in price, depending on And it’s the value of the soul that I think is more 
what people perceive its market value to be. taken into consideration. Soul is charming but 

aesthetic and cut are everything! 

Do your clothes hold a certain talisman-type power for you? Oui. I mean, it’s not really serious, but 

with a friend of mine, we do have this 
joke where once the helmet—the turban or the hat—is on, then you know, we are 
ready for action. Also my bangles, my pendants—I feel naked if they’re not on. I 
don’t wear them constantly at home but really it’s like a uniform I’ve created for 
myself without knowing. Voila! It’s as though I have created my silhouette or my 
uniform, my code—that’s more the term I want to use. 

How many turbans do you own? I live for the turbans, darling! 

How many are there? Give me a rough count. I have no idea. At the same time I have fabrics that I 

also create my turbans with. It’s the scarves and the 
twists and I just couldn’t stop myself. The more the better; more was never enough. 

I love the turban. I love hair also. The diamond! Maybe I 
have... God, I’m sure less than 100, but I do collect. 


And in Paris I’m very lucky because there are so many places where we can find 
these gems for not that much, and then create, and voila! 

How long have you been in Paris? 16 years, maybe. I think this year we’re going into 17.1 also grew up 

as an adult in Paris. Even in Sydney, I was breathing Paris, I studied 
French, I was listening to French music, going to see the French films at the cin¬ 
ema. Sydney is amazing—I love and I miss it—but for me it was inevitable to come 
to Paris and do what I wanted to do. 

Was it one of those stories where Yes and no. I saved when I was in Sydney already—my part-time 
you arrive with $10 in your pocket? job after school. I worked a lot—maybe four different jobs at one 

point—just to try and make as much money as possible and then 
come to Paris. But of course my mother helped me, my sisters helped me when 
I needed. I am in complete debt—indebted to them. I did have support from my 
family but it wasn’t like everything was set up for me. It wasn’t easy, but it was a 
challenge. I look back on those days with a lot of warmth. 

Was it a struggle when you first arrived in Paris? I was lucky that I did always land on my feet. I didn’t 

ever do anything else but fashion in Paris, and then 
the editorial work just happened. I never intended on being a stylist, I was doing as 
much in the industry as possible, and not just working in a couture house or pret 
a porter. I was getting a lot of requests for editorial work and finally I gave in and 
said pourquoipas? And that’s how that happened. Hopefully this year I will be giv¬ 
ing birth to my collection. 

Why did you yearn to come to For me, Paris is fashion, couture and all of that. All the other capitals 
Paris when you were so young? for me are more industry—fashion industries, rather than the cre¬ 
ation of fashion. We lived in France when I was really young, like one 
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3-one womans 
in street style. 


STYLISTE ON HIS BLOG JAK&JIL 


also feel that my complicity had something to do with the way 
our lives play out so much online these days. We are endlessly 
photographed and replicated, in the context of our own social 
networks. Few people care to ask permission before publishing 
(often awfully lit and unflattering) photographs, although they are 
publishing their work into the public domain. 

I’ve come to accept it as a peril of modern existence that if I 
want to exist, i will exist on the internet, where I have less of a right 
to privacy than I would like, and pretty much no control over my 
(visual) image. A stranger taking photos of me? It happens all the 
time, doesn’t it? 

Though the experience was jarring, I did appear in street-style 
again. A friend who worked at a metropolitan newspaper was sick 
of Melbourne ‘losing’ in the street style stakes to other cities, so 
she organized a gang of us to rep Melbourne in the pages of her 
tabloid. This time I remembered the lipstick. The shot was still 
unbearably stiff. 

That the game is rigged should Gome as no surprise. What may 
have started out as a genuine collaboration between amateurs 
photographers and those stylish people they stumbled upon by 
chance has swiftly metamorphosed into a genuine commercial 
concern. Publishing houses, fearing being usurped by blogging 
platforms, rushed to publish ‘best of’ street style coffee table 
books. The Sartorialist,’ Scott Schuman, has shot ad campaigns 
for The Gap. 

‘Street style’ has in fact become so entrenched as the missing 
link in the fashion consumer cycle that it has formed its own 
parody genre. As Weird Al Yankovic could tell you, you know you’re 
the establishment when some upstart is satirizing you mercilessly. 
In Schuman’s case, it’s Fake Sartorialist, an interactive collage 
website where readers are invited to remix Schuman’s work to 
beautifully Surrealist effect. Should I ever choose to venture into 
the land of street style again, I hope it’s with a fake moustache, and 
a lobster for a hat. 


A few years back, a funny phenomenon began to emerge. Amateur 
photographers were stalking the streets, shooting ordinary people; 
stylish people, yes, but definitively not models. Their photographs 
were taken for the sheer delight of seeing style divorced from 
commerce, and the results posted on the internet with little to no 
commentary. The age of the street style blog had begun. 

Though ‘street style’, as a concept, has been around at least as 
long as Bill Cunningham has been walking New York’s streets, the 
internet has exponentially exploded its popularity. As it exists online, 
street style occupies an uneasy space between the public and the 
private, the candid and the posed, the amateur and the professional. 
It’s a concept that flirts with fashion’s aura of exclusivity, before 
turning around and proclaiming its democratic roots. 

In the last few years, I’ve been on both sides of the lens. As a 
street style photographer for Yen, I hung out at the Laneway Festival 
and shot women who, as per my brief, embodied the ‘Yen girl’. It was 
an odd exercise in using my own aesthetic sense in the service of 
promoting a magazine with its own very defined look and feel. 

The women I shot fell, broadly, into two groups: those who were 
shyly pleased to be considered stylish, and posed a little stiffly; and 
those who, well aware of the street style phenomenon, had dressed 
to be shot, preening and posing in delight. They shimmered before 
the camera, working some invisible magic on the lens. 

I’ve never figured out what this magic is. I hate being 
photographed, and have elevated ‘posing awkwardly’ into an art 
form, replete with neck at a funny angle, tensed shoulders and 
unnaturally placed feet. The first time anyone shot me for a street 
style blog, I was on my way to meet a friend for coffee. I had rolled 
out of bed (where I had been nursing a cold), threw on a dress, and 
figured I’d worry about lipstick or brushing my hair later. 

I looked like a walking toilet brush. The photographer told me 
that she liked my dress, and I stood miserably in front of her lens, 
wishing I’d never gotten out of bed. 

Why didn’t I refuse? Plenty of people do, I’m sure, but as a 
civilian I felt flattered to be considered one of fashion’s elite. I 


to two years old. We have pictures of our French days, and I just always fantasised 
about being in Paris and conquering Paris. But there’s this romanticism, and it’s 
probably for me the most aesthetically beautiful city in the world. It’s a jewellery 
box. There was this energy that I needed from Paris. 

How did your family end up there? We travelled a lot when we were really young. My mother is part 

French, and we ended up in France. There was a possibility of stay¬ 
ing in France, but Australia was calling. My father is mixed—East European and 
European mix. 

Their backgrounds must have Yes, and we’ve always sort of thrown French into our vocabulary. 

opened up the world for you, a little. We always said “bonjour” and “bonsoir.” And there is a multina¬ 
tionalism I think, that I grew up with which is fabulous, which 
injects—for me, anyway—more richness and to be open to other things and knowl¬ 
edge etcetera. But it was very eclectic and maybe that ignited an eclecticism in my 
aesthetic, that’s also very personal. You wouldn’t say the rest of the family shares 
that kind of eclecticism. 

To what extent does being I think I have a sense of detachment from a lot of the politics that 

Australian inform your sensibilities? exist. Maybe my nature, my personality is Australian. A lot of 

people say that I’m quite positive and that’s nice to hear. I think 
maybe that also comes from coming from the end of the world. It’s also like that 
underdog motto, really to just go for it, and I think that’s something definitely that 
is Australian. And I’m very sensitive to the underdogs. I do love to support friends 
or people who are working in the industry who are independent. 

Who have you met in your time So many. I feel lucky that I have met a lot of fabulous and great people. 

in Paris that has inspired you? I met Monsieur Saint Laurent before he passed. I think the first time 

was at the opening of the Pompidou Centre—because it was under 
construction—over 10 years ago. I was actually in a Saint Laurent piece mixed with 
something else and something else. I always mix everything. I could feel some¬ 
one just looking at me, and he was there, and I could see that he knew that I was 
wearing a piece of his. But the time we actually met was at Loulou de la Falaise’s 
boutique. She had a small gathering of people for a cocktail for the opening of her 
boutique and then we would bump into each other in restaurants or situations, but 
that was a rarity because he hardly... 

He was quite reclusive and shy, wasn’t he? Oh, absolutely, absolutely. But he also had a very wicked 

sense of humour. Also, when I worked at Chanel right after 
school with Karl Lagerfeld, that was an amazing experience. He was the complete 
opposite of Monsieur Saint Laurent, he would just break out visual stories while he 
was sketching silhouette. 

He comes across in the documentary Lagerfeld Oh yes. And you just drink every word he says, and 

Confidential as a talker, and quite effusive. it’s always with so much humour and wit. He is an 

encyclopaedia and he’s fabulous. You can’t really 
have a conversation—I mean you can but you just want to listen to what he says 
and not interrupt and maybe at the end there is a little applause. But he’s fabulous. 
Also Marc Jacobs, I met him when he first started out Vuitton through a friend of 
mine from New York. We were quite close at the beginning, I mean literally living 
together. He had just arrived in Paris and we were at Marc’s place a lot and that was 
fabulous. There was all that New York energy in a Parisian apartment. I probably 
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had one look with different pieces, but every day I would change the silhouette- 
like my sweater would be my skirt or it would be a turban . 

I remember he said “God , you’re so Grey Gardens ” and I 
had no idea what he was talking about 

He said, “I have to get that video and show you.” After that, I understood what he 
was talking about. But Marc is amazing. He is also—in a way like Karl, he’s also an 
encyclopaedia and he’s a lot of fun, he’s great. Who else? There are a lot of people. 

Tell me about Hopefully I will have pieces ready for June/July. I was aiming for last year but unfor- 

your collection. tunately during the filming I had an accident and was bedridden for three months. 

Goodness! What happened? I just collapsed down the stairs and I broke a bone in my back so I had 

to put a lot of things on hold. Last year was a year of extremity—six 
months of hardcore every day, every night on the film, and then six months recov¬ 
ering literally in bed. So that was an extremely challenging year, but thank God 
we’re back on our heels and back on the bike. We’re still getting put together again 
but it’s definitely a recovery The collection is a one-fabric capsule collection, it’s 
tiny. But it is to beautify every woman that wears it and maybe a couple of men 
that want to go there. Voila! I don’t necessarily want this to be a part of the fashion 
esclavage. It has to be ready for this certain moment. Of course, nowadays every¬ 
thing has to be done at the speed of light and with Twitter and Facebook and the 
internet, that’s just another world and another universe that we’re also living in. 


And are you part of that world? Because it’s 

somehow jarring imagining you on the internet when I’m not, but I have a baby toe in it. For example 

I see you perennially wrapped in vintage clothes. Dita, she put me on to Twitter... 


Dita von Teese? Yes. She’s a friend and she Twitters and she knows exactly what she is doing. She 
said, “you have to get online so you can Twitter,” and I can’t remember where we 
were in Latvia or in the Eastern country—so she hooked me up with Twitter, but 
I’m not so involved with it. And Facebook—my sister put me on Facebook—I’m 
more of an observer and I think curiosity is excellent, we should be curious about 
everything around us. I have been asked to have a boutique online, where celebri¬ 
ties and celebrity stylists etcetera are involved and I said pourquoipas? Why not? 
This was never something that I would have considered earlier but now I’m em¬ 
bracing what’s happening. 


Fashion is all about Voila! And also looking back, and living the moment, and moving forward. So it’s 
moving forward. the whole mix of this. Even my collection will ultimately be on the internet. I am 
looking into those foreign waters. 


When you meet someone like 
Dita for the first time, is there a 
shorthand, because you both speak 
the same kind of fashion language? 


Completely. We’re both very individual, and we have really 
specific aesthetic values that we nurture and that you see. It’s 
not just something that we like and it’s hidden. We express it. we 
show it, we project it visually every day. 


When I look at photos of you, there’s an air of 
mystery about you. Is fashion about mystery to you? I don’t think about that. 
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aesthetics into political protest. Mobutu’s dictates of Authenticite 
crushed religious and personal freedoms. La Sape, with its strict 
code of honour, ethics, and ‘gentlemanliness’, became strongly 
affiliated with the Congolese Catholic community, and in some 
areas an explicit expression of Christian tenets. 

La Sape also imbued its pursuit of elegance with distinctly 
anti-militaristic overtones. For the Sapeurs, elegance is antithetical 
to violence. In an area beset by civil unrest that often spills into civil 
war, the Sapeurs use their position in the community to preach a 
code of gentlemanliness that includes turning the other cheek. 

Of course, any religion in which couture takes centre stage is 
going to have its shadow side. While the movement began, in part, 
as a celebration of the sheer pleasure of dressing dandyishly—that 
is, extravagantly, slightly satirically, and for the enjoyment of an 
audience—the fact remains that most of its proponents are living 
lives of extreme poverty, in which they prioritise bespoke jackets 
over food, shelter, or in some cases, child support. 

Critics accuse the Sapeurs of practising conspicuous 
consumption at odds with the privations of their communities, 
and of going to less-than-legal extremes to procure the outfits so 
beloved to them. In 2003, Papa Wemba himself was arrested for 
smuggling Congolese into Europe, using the cash to finance his own 
wardrobe and posing them as members of his band. Such is the 
power of La Sape that reports are unclear as to whether they were 
crossing the border as illegal immigrants or merely to buy clothes. 

Wemba’s time in prison seems to have soured him on La 
Sape—he is on record describing his prior flashiness as betraying 
a lack of gentlemanly good taste—but the movement endures. 
With Congolese paying local Sapeurs to attend weddings and 
funerals in the role of celebrity guests, it looks as though La Sape, 
with its neo-colonial wit, verve and colour, won’t be abandoning the 
Congo to a future of sartorial blandness any time soon. 


Can a three-piece suit save your life? The Sapeurs think so. 

The gaudy peacocks of the Congo, Sapeurs devote their lives 
to the pursuit of elegance, tied in closely with a ‘gentlemanly’ 
system of ethics. Dressed to the nines in Brazzaville or Bakongo, 
their ascots, tweeds and pipes also belie a complex political 
movement that marries colonial aesthetics to a deeply-felt 
articulation of democracy. 

Les Sapeurs—from SAPE, Societe des Ambianceurs et 
Persons Elegants —are no ordinary aesthetes. Overwhelmingly 
male, the Sapeurs stalk the streets of Brazzaville and Bakongo 
as though it’s a catwalk, decked out in ’20s-style suits, spats, 
and trilbies, often in startlingly vivid colours. Evoking the Harlem 
Renaissance, they worship at the altar of bespoke tailoring, 
devoting their lives to the pursuit of the perfect ensemble. Many 
peacock in deliriously gorgeous style ‘battles’, flashing this paisley 
jacket lining, waving that meticulously coordinated pocket square. 

Founded by Congolese musician Papa Wemba, ‘ La Pape 
de la Sape\ the Sapeurs have a long and complex history. 

Though Wemba formalised and named the movement, the first 
acknowledged Grand Sapeur was G. A. Matsoua, who in 1922 
returned to the Congo from Paris dressed head to toe in Parisian 
couture. His appearance sparked a Congolese obsession with 
recreating the dress of the colonial Europeans. 

However, it was not until the 70s when La Sape, under Wemba, 
really took off. Wemba was appalled at the dowdiness of Mobutu’s 
Authenticite, the political movement that condemned Matsoua- 
style appropriation and returned Congo, now Zaire, to a fetishistic 
‘traditional’ mode of life. As his musical career took off, Wemba 
travelled to Europe, returning laden with haute couture. Not for him 
the Mobutu-mandated abacost. Not for him grass skirts and shells. 

For Wemba, as for his followers, the elegant European suit 
was only part of a reactionary movement that elevated dandyish 



So it’s not conceptual? No, no, no. I wear glasses a lot because I actually have very sensitive eyes ei¬ 
ther from the sun or wind or cold. I’m on the bike, I’ve been riding the bicycle 
in Paris literally since maybe 15 years, right at the beginning. I just enjoy it, it’s a 
city to ride the bicycle in and get around—you’re everywhere in five or ten minutes 
and traffic is just like a phobia for me. I mean, I love driving, I drove and bike when 
I’m in Sydney but to drive a car in Paris would be like suicide for me. 

And you manage to ride your It’s not that... um, what’s the word? Ahh! I always have these black holes, 

bike in those high heels! do I say it in French or do I say it in English? It’s not that difficult—and 

the words are always so simple! It’s not that difficult, I always wear 
heels, I love heels. It’s not just because I’m petite. I think being petite helps also. 

I’m not a very large framed person but the heels just get higher and higher. 

According to the photos, you I can do a mini-platform. I don’t like a brick, I don’t like a heavy foot and 

stick to stilettos. I haven’t I can do a wedge. I’m looking at my shoes as we speak. I’m very lucky 

seen you in a platform. because I know a lot of the shoe designers in the different houses that 

love me very much and give me presents. 

How delightful! So, if I’m you, and I’m at my That does happen, even with beauty products. I’m wait- 
apartment, would I suddenly get a little array ing—maybe today or Monday—for the Dior injection 

of things on my doorstep in the morning? into my life of beauty. I was actually at the launch of the 

Dior Addict—the lipstick. Kate Moss is the spokesper¬ 
son and she was there last night and it was a fete, a cocktail dinner party, and of 
course I know these people, I’ve known them for a long time, and in the industry 
it’s a constant musical chairs situation where someone is working here and then 
they work over there. The exchange just continues and evolves, which is nice. 

I’ve got an image of your life being so glamorous. You’re It’s glamorous but it’s also not forced. We met, 

friends with Dita and you’re at parties with Kate Moss... and things evolve. Of course Paris—it is the 

capital of fashion. It’s not the capital of indus¬ 
try, it is more the capital of fashion luxury. When I say luxury, it’s not just the Louis 
Vuitton and the price of couture, where these pieces cost mammoth amounts of 
money—they’re also vehicles of expressionism, which is divine, which is beautiful, 
it’s a creative vessel. In Paris, I think the creative side is nurtured a lot more than 
anywhere else. 

Do you get to nurture In Paris—it’s the city of lights, sure, and work. But there is a sort of village 

the other sides of you? feeling about Paris where you can detach yourself. And it is a city of pleasure, 

also. The city of love! 
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After making us aware of the OHS risks—something I don’t remember from the 
old space, though visitors could hypothetically handle a goodly amount of lead— 
he invites us on a tour of the new space, which turns out to be labyrinthine. For 
the next forty-five minutes or so, he gives short, poetic monologues on this piece 
of equipment and that, deftly evading my repeated requests to turn on my dicta¬ 
phone. Though he is clearly enthusiastic about his project and wants readers 
to share his zeal, he seems more comfortable talking off the record, leading us 
through room after room of beautiful, antiquarian machinery. His face breaks into 
a crooked grin as he cracks a salty joke, one of a few he makes while my recording 
equipment is turned off. It’s a beautiful smile, one that reflects a genuine joy in 
the world, and the transcript of our conversation is punctuated by wry, sometimes 
self-deprecating laughter. 

Though Michael warns me that most of the collection is still in transit, what 
is there is enough to give any fellow enthusiast palpitations of joy. He shows me 
founts of type, with their raised ridges, spelling the alphabet backwards; and tiny 
letterpress matrices made to cradle words of molten lead. We walk by antique 
presses and linotype machines, some so old that even Michael can’t figure out how 
to get them working again. He’s deeply involved with each piece, reeling off its 
particulars in exhaustive detail. 

In fact, it’s the trivia tidbit that he’s been a guest on the ABC’s Collectors that 
sheds the most light on his incredibly unlikely project. Though he started as a 
hobbyist, and has never worked in the industry, Michael has become that most 
specialist of individuals, the collector. Buying up any and all printing equipment 
as segment after segment of the industry became obsolete, he has managed to be¬ 
come a lay historian of sorts, an obsessively knowledgeable figure whose accumu¬ 
lated expertise has allowed him, for many years, to run the museum his own way. 

Though Michael is devoted to his machines for their own sake, and would no 
doubt cherish his collection if not a piece of it worked, the presses are gearing up 
for a second run at life. There’s been a recent groundswell of interest in letterpress 
printing, with a growing tide of emerging and established printmakers keen to take 
up traditional methods. Printmakers like Carolyn Fraser, profiled at the end of this 
piece, may have come historically late to the party, but they’re picking up the trade 
with a gusto that would make the old guard proud. 

These are the people Michael is hoping the new space will attract, in numbers 
that will make the museum a financially sustainable concern. For close to two de¬ 
cades, he’s run the museum as a passion project, choosing to retain precise curato¬ 
rial control over an enormous private collection rather than turn it over to a public 
trust or university. But after years of running the museum at a loss, and after being 
saved by the goodwill of the design community and a fundraiser that propelled 
him into the public eye, he’s ready to take a step back from the day-to-day running 
of the museum. 

With his upcoming seventieth birthday, he hopes to inaugurate the museum 
as a public trust, making its realms of archival material accessible to researchers, 
printmakers and the generally curious. The new space is designed to allow Michael 
to take a step back; to rely more on the volunteers and young designers who are 
willing to carry the torch of traditional methods. His life’s work has been in build¬ 
ing something spectacular. He’s very much hoping that he can pass it on. 

The Melbourne Museum of Printing, which will reopen this year, can currently be 
toured by appointment. 
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“It was never my professionjiBBt it’s what I got to late in life, in 
my forties. I started printing as an enthusiast when I was nine. 

I used to go into the pity and look around factories instead of 

but none 


going to school 

more sdfhan a print shop. The linotype machine, which made 
a bar of metal with letters aloogthe edg gjn man y respects ! 
had my name on it.-The printers would asfcT'Widt'syour namef 
son?” and then type it out, make me a slug and I would take it to 
school. And all the boys wanted them, sol started buying and-; 
selling them. I bought a small printing I was ten. I m 

was a hobby printer.Sprinted fct monw and fwTun.” ■ ' « 
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“My family could see that I’d done something that was V 
reasonably worthwhile. Perhaps against their letter jiittmi 
but out of love, they have sold and mortgaged hundreds^ 
thousands of dollars worth of stuff. Houses" and other item 
without my drive, it wouldn’t be here, but without my drive 
family would be a lot better off Certainly without their sup 
there would be no museum, and what I had accumulated l 
say, 1990-something, it would’ve gone.” 
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MICHAEL 



for sale-so long as it’s not broken up. I’m happyberrig flat out 
here, but eventually, other people should be involved. I don’t 
wish to work seven days a week for the restafmy life... I’m 
seventy next month, and there are a lot oftHp I haven’t dor 


on t wish to ^ 
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The End is the Beginning 


WORDS: GEORGE DUNFORD 



The e-reader was going to be the device that destroyed your 
local bookstore, but so far it’s been lost in competition. In the US, 
Amazon’s Kindle was the strongest performer of the e-readers 
mainly due to the cheap books that could be bought in the Amazon 
store. Amazon built the Kindle on the $10 book, a price that bricks 
and mortar retailers couldn’t compete with. Australian Kindle 
owners had a more limited choice and without the $10 book the 
device never got the big push it did Stateside. Limited Australian 
content and higher prices meant that the Kindle didn’t crack the 
Australian market. 

The iPad was set to be the game-changing device. Its sleek 
design and impressive features saw near hysteria at its release, 
but as an e-reader the iPad has so far fallen short. Australians 
initially had limited books available in the iBookstore with the same 
problem of limited local content. Recent deals with publishers 
have seen more content trickling onto the iBookstore and this year 
prices will fall as phone companies offer better deals on the device. 

Media companies are betting the house on the iPad taking off 
as an e-reader. Australia’s two newspaper titans, Fairfax and News 
Limited, have both started iPad editions of their major mastheads. 
Just as iTunes got people to pay for downloaded music, the iPad 
editions want you to make micropayments for journalism. By 
asking $5 a month for The Australian app or just under US$1 for 
The Daily on your iPad, Rupert Murdoch wants to save journalism. 
Similarly, Virgin wants to re-boot the glossy with its Project 
Magazine that showcases the iPad’s best features including sound 
and video. 

But will they work? There are enough devices out there to 
say the potential audience is huge—pundits believe that by 2012 
more people will be accessing the web using a mobile device 
than at their desktop. The way these publications exist will be 


very different to the traditional book. The shorter format of the 
magazine or newspaper is better suited to the small screen but the 
iPad offers a better reading experience for longer ebooks. 

But what if ebooks weren’t tied to a device? Kindle and 
iBookstore enforce regional copyright and lock your reading into 
a particular machine, though Kindle has had some success in 
switching its e-reader to a platform by making it an app. Cloud 
books, however, want you to be able to read across devices. 

The Booki.sh platform, developed by Inventive Labs with the 
Small Press Underground Networking Community (SPUNC) and 
Readings Bookstores, is a promising example of what cloud books 
could be. Using a web-based login, you can buy books that are 
hosted in the cloud and can be read on devices that have web 
access, plus there’s an emphasis on Australian and small press 
titles. Some readers are critical of Booki.sh for preventing you from 
downloading and owning your book, while tying your content to a 
login. But it’s more akin to licensing a book than owning it. Cloud 
books shrug off the device-specific ebookstore and let readers 
choose where and when they read their book. 

Google eBooks is another cloud-based service that will change 
assumptions about owning books. Currently the ability to buy 
books is limited to US customers, but millions of public domain 
books are available free. 

It’s these public domain books that have supported print 
publishing for decades. The long tail model says that there is a 
steady stream of readers who will buy books for years after their 
release. Selling classics has been the bread and butter of print 
publishing for decades. But, as all of these books are available for 
free on the web, the publishing industry is forced to innovate, to look 
for and celebrate the new rather than resting on its long tail. 











When I was living in Warsaw, I watched as the wrong side of the 
river gradually transformed into a veritable wonderland. Bullet- 
ridden bunkers became gallery spaces, dilapidated courtyards 
blossomed into arts spaces and fledgling theatre took over the 
warehouses. Now, back in Melbourne, something similar is drawing 
me across the river—not over the city’s beloved Yarra, but its 
quieter cousin, the Maribyrnong. 

Footscray, the hub of the West, is undergoing a small revolution. 
Dominated by industry, crisscrossed by major arteries, and 
saddled with a reputation for narcomania and violence, Footscray 
has been the inner-city suburb most resistant to gentrification. 

With the unprecedented housing squeeze and artists struggling to 
make ends meet, the focus may finally shift over the river. 

It is a move that Maribyrnong Council is anticipating. In a 
series of reviews, it is exploring ways to reinvigorate Footscray and 
establish overarching policies to deal with emerging festivals and 
projects. Already established are a number of individual initiatives, 
such as the celebrated Dog Theatre, Snuff Puppets, Women’s 
Circus and Trocadero Arts Space. 

Footscray Community Arts Centre CEO Jennifer Barry is 
pleased with the council’s commitment to the arts and to cultural 
diversity, but wants the policies to be ‘fleshed out’ more. It’s 
something that the recently-renovated Arts Centre, a community 
stalwart in its own right, is also pursuing. 

“We happen to engage with a contemporary world, it’s logical 
that what we do reflects that,” explains Barry. The contemporary 
world of Footscray includes immigrants from all over the world— 


especially Vietnam and the Horn of Africa—as well as some of the 
most disadvantaged groups in Australia. 

One of the centre’s programs, Emerging Cultural Leaders, is 
targeting those groups. Leaders in the communities are identified 
and offered a six-month mentorship in visual arts, poetry, film, 
rapping or even krumping. Mentees are taught how to network, 
how to further their projects and how to bring their skills back to 
their communities. 

Being the ‘other’ to Melbourne proper, such programs are 
helping the West legitimise its identity as a multicultural area, with 
the mentees playing dominant, instead of backseat, roles. Barry 
hopes that the programs run by the council and the Arts Centre will 
help locals develop a sense of ownership over the West. 

It is this sense of othering, and psychological severance from 
the city, that may make for Melbourne’s most interesting artistic 
shift yet. “Footscray is not as established as the arts precincts 
in the North, the CBD and the South... it’s still a green field of 
opportunities,” ‘says Barry. Indeed, much of Melbourne’s current 
artistic community bled out from a single point in Fitzroy. Footscray 
has no such connections, and its own size and dominance over the 
West would make it the focal point of future change. 

Unlike an article in The Age from 1985, which prophesied an 
imminent incursion of‘trendies’ on the West, the housing market 
and its endless speculation may prove prescient. Perhaps it’s time 
to jump the gun, say goodbye to choking rental prices, and extend 
an embrace to the giant gold Buddha, over which the setting sun 
lingers just that little bit longer. 
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My interest in printing is as a writer, primarily: a writer with strong 
aesthetic opinions, but without formal design training. Too much of 
a perfectionist neat-freak to fully embrace zine culture, I first found 
my niche as a book-maker in a weekend-long letterpress workshop 
at the New York Center for Book Arts in 1995.1 printed a poem I’d 
written that first morning on the subway downtown $nd sent it to 
friends at Christmas. My friend Emily has her copy framed and 
hanging in her bathroom. I cringe every time I see the over-inking 
and the worn letterforms, but any shame pales against the memory 
of the rush I got making that first impression: holding the card to 
the light, the wet, red ink bright and sharp against the previously 
blank sheet. This rush continues to motivate me to print. Unlike 
learning violin, for example, you can print something satisfyingly 


thrilling using letterpress your very first day. You are then free to 
spend the rest of your life getting good at it. 

I collected my tools and equipment over roughly five years, 
primarily in the American Midwest. I shipped everything to 
Australia in 2005. The presses and objects of the trade are, 
to my eye, beautifully designed. They’ve taken on the patina 
of practical use: nicks, scratches, polished by wear. I’m not a 
fetishist of objects, however, nor am I an historical re-enactor or 
hoarder. I use these tools to make work that strives for excellence 
in craftsmanship and rightness of form. I print with foundry type, 
Monotype, magnesium and photopolymer plates. My work is as 
indebted to technologies of the 21st century as it is to those of 
the 15th. 












I believe that letterpress, with its textural and sculptural 
qualities, appeals to the human eye on a physiological level that 
elevates the experience of reading. My immersion in letterpress 
over the past 15 years has taken me into basements, warehouses, 
and scrap-yards searching for tools and the stories behind them. 
I’ve confounded many an old guy with my keen interest, but I’m 
one of many women to have entered what was traditionally a 
male-dominated trade. I attribute the resurgence of interest in 
letterpress to two things: the establishment of public access 
workshops (many modelled after the New York Center for 
Book Arts) that allow access to equipment not easily acquired 
or housed. Secondly, the continuing proliferation of sensually- 
impoverished technologies that, while seductive in their own way (I 


do love my iPhone), disallow the distinctive and now rare pleasure* 
of the feel and smell of ink on fine paper. I think it is wrong to 
attribute the resurgence of interest simply to nostalgia. I think craft 
practice—in my case, letterpress—is central to human well-being. 


Carolyn Fraser is the proprietor ofldlewild Press. Her fine press 
books are in national and international collections, including 
the State Library of Victoria, the New York Public Library, Yale 
University and the Library of Congress. She is a regular contributor 
to Uppercase magazine, writing predominantly about the history 
and culture of craft practices. She teaches letterpress workshops 
regularly at her studio in Collingwood. 
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Artists find The Cullen 
a suite source of inspiration 


Melbourne's boutique art hotel, The Cullen, is inspiring 
local and international artists to leave a mark in their 
own signature style. Art Series Hotel's - The Cullen has 
a popular Artist In Residence program with a continuing 
stream of established and emerging talent holding their 
hands up to contribute in the form of sketches, stencils 
and custom works. 


Artists including renowned French 
stencil artist Blek le Rat, New York 
based Swoon and Indigenous 
artists Nyurapayia Bennett have 

identified with The Cullen as a place of inspiration 
and collaboration. With namesake Artist 
Adam Cullen encouraging others to follow suit, 
the next Artist earmarked is well-known British sculptor 

Alexander Hoda 


Josh O'Brien, General Manager, The Cullen Hotel, adds: 
"From Adam Cullen's life-size fibre glass cows who greet 
guests on [hotel] arrival; through to custom sketches in 
various rooms, The Cullen has created a vibrant space 
which inspires guests during their stay. The energy each 
artist brings through their residency becomes part of 
the fibre of what we're about and leaves a legacy for 
the future." 


Jane O'Neill, Art Series 
Hotel's in-house Art 

T| Curator comments: "The 

recent additions of work 
to The Cullen by Blek 
le Rat and Swoon pay 

« m testament to the hotel as 

the site of inspiration for 
other artists. There is not a 
sense of works competing 
with each other; rather 
they are additions which 

unexpectedly grace structural surfaces. Known for her 
life-size wheatpaste prints, Swoon installed Chopper at 
The Cullen, a linocut depicting a mysterious male figure 
on the door of a cupboard. It's a happy coincidence 
that her work is titled after the dear friend of the hotel's 


The Cullen has also been home to some of Australia's most 
prolific Indigenous artists, with Nyurapayia Bennett visiting 
Melbourne as one precious few trips she's ever made 
outside of the Northern Territory. Epennara Artists from 
Wutungurra took up residence at The Olsen and during 
the 2010 Melbourne Fringe Festival, 12 Artists stayed for 
almost a month as part of the Visible City project. 


The Artist in Residence program demonstrates the Groups 
relevance and commitment to Melbourne's vibrant cultural 
scene. Drop by and take a look for yourself ; most works 
are on display and easily accessible. 


namesa 


The Cullen hotel has become a constantly evolving 
project for Jane, who takes guests and visitors on tours 
of the space for the ultimate art aficionado's insight. 

A stencil from Blek le Rat on the outside wall of The 
Cullen has become a constant talking point of the area, 
intriguing passing commuters and visitors. 


164 Commercial Road, Prahran 
thecullen.com.au 
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CHILDREN 


So where did the ‘pass it on’ go? 

We gave it to Harrell Fletcher. 

Read his interview with his daughter Beatrice, and 
learn how to do your own interview with a child, at 
www.dumbofeather.com/interviewswithchildren 
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